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In the recent death of Father Marie-Alain Couturier, O.P., religious 
art lost one of its great exponents. Through his own work and his col- 
laboration in the French periodical, L’Art Sacré, he brought theory to 
practical and invigorating fruition. His espousal of the work of the 
greatest artists of our day was always based on the conviction that the 
beauty which we all hope to see in the House of God could come from 
the sincere efforts of men of good will and great talent. Father Couturier 
was ever seeking for evidence of good will and honesty and the prestige 
of his name led many to forego the sterile academism that had long 
throttled the living evolution of religious art in France. The success of his 
efforts at Vence, Assy, and Audincourt, to name only a few, are eloquent 
testimony to the vitality of his ideas. 

In his personality, in his friendships, in his lifelong adherence to a 
development of his own genius which, in turn, fed the genius of others, 
Father Couturier joins the long procession of those whose epitaph can 


well be: He labored valiantly in the vineyard of the Lord. 
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MOSAICS 
by 


Louisa Jenkins 


The artist in her studio at Big 
Sur, California—high above the 
Pacific Ocean. On the wall and 
along the floor are seen full-size 
cartoons and several of the actual 
Stations of the Cross recently in- 
stalled in the crypt of Mount 
Angel Abbey, Saint Benedict, 
Oregon. Two are illustrated — 
above and below left. 


Photos Peter Juley 


Mrs Jenkins achieves extraordi- 
nary brilliance in her work 
through the use of various media 
—ltalian mosaic, marble, tile, 
quartz, lava, crystals, calcite, 
flurite, copper ore carbinate, 
azurite, malacite, etc. 
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NYONE who attempts to make 
even a partial survey of a com- 
plicated subject soon realizes that there 
is more material that such a survey 
might have included and that friends 
would have been ready to help him fill 
these lacunae. But it is never too late 
to make amends, and we gladly record 
here the suggestions offered by Mr 
John T. Dwight, of New York, concern- 
ing material in The Eastern Churches 
Quarterly (October-December, 1947, and 
Autumn, 1952). Since this excellent 
' magazine was not included in the bibli- 
ography published in the last issue of 
LirurcicaL Arts, on India, we repro- 
duce here the illustration of a church 
of the East-Syrian Rite and of a Jacobite 
church in Malabar.* Both issues of the 
ECQ contain material of value concern- 
ing Christians in South India and the 
activities and problems of the Syrian 
Christians in India. 
~ In this issue we also publish an article 
which came too late for inclusion in the 
November number but which is valu- 
able for background material and to 
show how the material welfare of a na- 
tion such as India is important for an 
understanding of the problems con- 
fronting those who labor to build 
churches in such a manner as to meet 
the peculiar needs of the moment and 
of the various communities. Mother 
Anna Dengel, foundress and superior 
Eee 
*The Jacobite church was illustrated in 
Donald Attwater’s book Christian Churches of the 
East, Volume Two, Churches not in Communion 
with Rome. Reproduced here with the permis- 
sion of The Bruce Publishing Company. 
+ One of Mr Giedion’s best-known works is 
Space, Time, and Architecture. 
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Editorials 


CHURCH OF SAINT MARY, TRAPOLY, INDIA 
(EAST-SYRIAN RITE) 1947 


JACOBITE CHURCH AT KARINGACHERRY, 
MALABAR 


general of the Medical Mission Sisters, 
tells us of the building of hospitals in 
India and of the value such institutions 
have for creating that atmosphere we 
always seek in the peaceful relations 
between peoples of the earth. 

The exhibition of stained glass panels, 
in New York last December, which 
culminated the joint adventure of the 
Stained Glass Association of America 
and the American Federation of Arts, 
is the subject of two papers. One by an 
artist in stained glass and chairman of 
the Association’s committee on educa- 


tion and publicity, Mr Henry Lee 
Willet — “The New Look in Stained 
Glass.” The second article is by an ar- 
chitect and a member of the committee 
of selection, Mr William Lescaze, who 
takes a broad view of these questions 
and discusses the correlation of all the 
visual arts. It is encouraging to find 
that Mr Lescaze urges public officials 
and private citizens to provide opportu- 
nities for painters and sculptors. He 
remarks: “Let us convince our public 
officials that it is no longer a risky 
gamble for them to invest in good mod- 
ern art and that they would be wise to 
earmark right from the start some of 
the monies which are entrusted to them 
for participation of the visual arts in 
public buildings.” Excellent advice and 
equally applicable to private enterprise 
and to those who control the planning 
and building of our churches. 

In “Collegeville Revisited,” the edi- 
tor records the dawn of a great adven- 
ture at Saint John’s Abbey, in Minne- 
sota. There the encouragement comes 
from the fact that this great abbey is, 
in a sense, the fountainhead of the 
liturgical revival in the United States. 
Since the liturgy is the source of all 
actions in the field of religious art, it 
would seem logical, indeed providen- 
tial, that such an adventure should be 
initiated under the shadow of that pow- 
erhouse of liturgical activity. 


WHILE the semantic battle re modern 
art rages on, it is well, once in a while, 
to offer certain distinctions. This one 
concerns the word style. In the January, 
1954, number of The Architectural Record, 
Sigfried Giedion} writes of ‘““The State 
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of Contemporary Architecture.” We 
have often suggested that we forego the 
use of the word modern in connection 
with religious art, mainly because of its 
unfortunate and misleading connota- 
tions. As for the word style, Mr Giedion 
remarks: “There is a word that we re- 
frain from using to describe contempo- 
rary art. This is the word style. In a 
primitive sense, the word stylus was used 
even in Roman times to describe dif- 
ferent manners of writing, but style did 
not come into general use to describe 
specific periods until the nineteenth 


COLD, wintry, snowy day in 1936. 
I had come from Minneapolis to 
Saint Joseph to lecture at Saint Benedict 
College and early next morning was to 
go to Collegeville for another lecture 
at Saint John’s Abbey at the invitation 
of Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B. I had 
met Father Virgil a year or two previ- 
ously and knew about his writings on 
the liturgy and related subjects. His 
ideas appealed to me since I found in 
them a justification for many of the mis- 
givings I had entertained while working 
as a draftsman in the offices of Catholic 
architects. Frequent were the discussions 
I had had with the “‘designers”’ in these 
offices. Their disregard of fundamental 
liturgical practices and the concomitant 
impact on planning and design of new 
churches had always puzzled me. It was 
largely because of the prevailing attitude 
of indifference that I was led to a study 
of the liturgy, which seemed to me to 
be closely related to the problems daily 
to be solved by an architect working for 
the Church. 

I knew that Collegeville was not far 
from Saint Joseph. The train, as I recall 
it, was of the old fashioned variety, per- 
haps three or four cars, with a roaring 
stove in the passenger car I occupied 
with several other sleepy travelers. A 
short stop and I found myself standing 
in a desert of snow with the train vanish- 
ing in the distance in a mist of white 
dust. A small house on the right side of 
the tracks and what seemed to be a 
combination postoffice and store on the 
other, but no sign of any large collection 


century, when different periods of ar- 
chitecture were analyzed according to 
a materialistic description of details of 
form. 

“To-day, the moment we fence archi- 
tecture in within a notion of ‘style,’ we 
open the door to a purely formalistic 
approach. Purely formalist comparisons 
have about the same effect on the his- 
tory of art as a bulldozer upon a flower 
garden. Everything becomes flattened 
into nothingness, and the underlying 
roots are destroyed.” 

Now, who would really want to 


Collegeville Revisited 


MaAurRIcE LAVANOUX 


of buildings such as I had envisaged for 
Saint John’s Abbey. No one about, and 
the only temporary shelter I could ex- 
pect came from the Collegeville station, 
the size of a large telephone booth. Soon, 
however, a car from the Abbey skidded 


to a stop, and a brother called for the 
mail. Rescued, I was whisked to the 
Abbey, about two miles away but well 
out of sight of the station, and I found 
myself ushered into a warm room, later 
to be welcomed by Abbot Alcuin 
Deutsch who, throughout the succeed- 
ing years, was a steadfast friend of the 
Liturgical Arts Society and served a 
term on the board of directors. 

Later, the same day, I had a long 
talk with Father Virgil, and those who 
will some day have an opportunity to 
read Father Paul Marx’s thesis, The 
Life and Work of Virgil Michel, O.S.B.,* 
will get an idea of Father Virgil’s per- 
sonality and of his importance in what 


flatten a flower garden? The delicate 
flowers of the arts need the water of our 
sympathy and encouragement and cer- 
tainly not the bulldozer technique of 
indifference, ignorance, or unreasoned 
prejudices. So — away with style, mod- 
ern, distortion and the rest of the semantic 
gremlins! 

We shall soon devote attention to 
religious arts in other countries involved 
in the round-the-world journey — Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and England. And 
many other things are in store for the 
next several issues. 


has become known as the liturgical 
revival in the United States. A sidelight 
on Father Virgil’s personality was re- 
vealed to me as we stood outside of one 
of the main Abbey buildings, on a cold, 
snowy hill near one of the Abbey lakes, 
and he told me of his work with the 
Chippewa Indians of northern Minne- 
sota. This and his many other interests, 
in social welfare, economics, racial prob- 
lems, was another proof, if proof were 
needed, that those whose dreams so 
often label them as visionaries are really 
of the stuff which the practical man so 
often lacks — vision. Vision and reality 
are twins in the work day of the com- 
plete person. And Father Virgil was 
that complete person. 

Later I was to read his book, The 
Liturgy of the Church, published by the 
Macmillan Company in 1937, and the 
opening sentence was to form one of the 
key phrases in many a lecture I have 
delivered since then in many parts of 
the country. “The word liturgy ac- 
cording to its etymology means a public 
work and service. The original Greek 
word comes from /eztes, public or belong- 
ing to the people, and from the root of 
the word ergon, work. It was used to 
designate any work or service done es- 
pecially by a public-minded citizen for 
the benefit of the people or the public. 
Even in the Old Testament it meant 
the temple service which was conducted 
by the official priests in the name of the 
"_* A dissertation at the Catholic University 


of America, for the degree of master of arts, to 
be expanded to a doctoral dissertation. 
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people, and from there it was taken into 
the New Testament, to designate the 
Christian development or counterpart 
of this service.” 

Further on, in this same book, while 
treating of art, Father Virgil remarks: 
“*. . . the spirit of the liturgy is a su- 
preme expression of the spirit of art. 
In the liturgy we find embodied in the 
shighest degree some of the characteris- 
tics that are common to all art... 
As the liturgy is supreme in life by 
reason of the holiness of its action and 
the holiness of its aim, there is only one 
condition under which we can properly 
speak of a liturgical art. By no means 
does all art harmonize with the great 
aims of the liturgy. In the wedding of 
the two it is not the liturgy that must 
adjust itself to the different inspirations 
of any kind of art; it is the art that must 
enter into the service of the liturgy. 
Not even all sacred or religious art is 
also liturgical art. For the latter, the 
union of art and liturgy must be organic 
and not accidental, and that can ever 
be truly so only when the smaller merges 
with the greater, when the lesser in 
dignity is properly aligned with that 
which is more sublime in its being and 
end.” 

It was Father Virgil who introduced 
me to another writer on the liturgy, 
Romano Guardini. His little book, The 
Spirit of the Liturgy, is surely one that 
‘should be the vade mecum for any archi- 
tect attempting to tackle the job of 
building a church. After remarking 
that “. . . it [the liturgy] is primarily 
concerned with reality, with the ap- 
proach of the real creature to the real 
God . . .” Guardini refers to a state- 
ment of the late Abbot Herwegen, of 
Maria Laach: “I stress the point that 
the liturgy has developed into a work of 
art; it was not deliberately formed as 
such by the Church. The liturgy bore 
within itself so much of the seed of 
beauty that it was of itself bound to 
flower ultimately. But the internal prin- 
ciple which controlled the form of that 
flowering was the essence of Christi- 
anity.” 

All these fundamental ideas concern- 


An artist is not 


a special kind of man 


but every man is 
a special kind of artist. 


Ananda Coomaraswamy 


Beloved children, crown your 
artistic ideals wirh those of 


religion, which revitalize and 


mregrare them. The artist is 


of himself a privileged porson 
among men, but the Christian 
artist is, In a certain Sense, a 


chosen one, because it ts 5 pro er 


[0 those chosen fo contemplate, 
1 onjoy and ixpress the perfec- 
nons of od. 
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ing the liturgy and the relation of art 
to the liturgy come to mind as I recall 
my talks with Father Virgil. His early 
interest in the affairs of the Liturgical 
Arts Society is manifest by articles and 
book reviews in volumes of the early 
years of our magazine, LiTuRGICAL 
Arts; for example, “A Check List 
of Liturgical Publications,” (Volume 
Four, Number Three, 1935); “Archi- 
tecture and the Liturgy,” (Volume 
Five, Number One, 1936) in which 
Father Virgil states: ““Among the sug- 
gestions, then, that arise out of the new 
liturgical undertaking there is first of 
all one which amounts to a veritable 
demand; that the altar be given a more 
central and prominent position in the 
church . . . The Catholic world is in 
the first beginnings of a spiritual renais- 
sance that will go on developing far 
beyond our own time, if it remains true 
to itself. If it remains true to itself, there 
will inevitably come a reflourishing of 
Catholic art second to none in the past, 
that will fully vindicate the title of the 
Church as the mother of all arts.” 


SINCE that long ago visit to College- 
ville I have been to Saint John’s several 
times, but those earlier visits now seem 
to have been only the prelude to my last 
one, in November, when the opportu- 
nity to lecture at the school of architec- 
ture of the University of Minnesota, 
thanks to Mr Robert G. Cerny, archi- 
tect of Minneapolis and of the school 
of architecture’s faculty, also afforded 
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me the opportunity to lecture at Saint 
John’s, thanks there to the initiative 
of Mr Frank Kacmarcik, of the art 
department. I had often heard about 
this three-year-old art department at 
Collegeville and of Father Cloud Mein- 
berg’s section on architecture and was 
anxious to see the set-up of the school. 
Perhaps the best introduction is this 
quotation taken from the 1953 Bulletin 
of Saint John’s University: 


The specific contribution of the arts to 
Christian education is a creative attitude to- 
ward the whole of life. The liberal arts deal 
mainly with ideas in their abstract and uni- 
versal form, whereas the fine arts seek to ex- 
press them creatively in a form that is concrete 
and individual. Thus the whole purpose and 
nature of art is sacramental: to mirror out- 
wardly the inner essences of things, to picture 
and embody in matter the world of the spirit 
and of truth. A process of experimentation is 
the means employed in developing the power 
of creative intuition. For art will only be worth- 
while and ring true if the ideas it tries to convey 
are not arbitrarily imposed on the materials 
at hand but drawn out ofthem.. . 

The primary purpose of the department of 
art is to foster contemporary sacred art. It is in 
this field that the sacramental principle can 
find its highest and noblest expression; for 
sacred art seeks to restate in the form and style 
of the present day the magnificent truths of 
Christian doctrine. Hence the department 
stresses accompanying instruction in the visual 
arts with a strong formal background in the- 
ology and philosophy and active participation 
in the sacramental life of the Church. The 
Church’s traditions, her needs and norms, are 
examined in courses in archeology, iconog- 
raphy, and liturgical norms with a view to 
providing a fresh and vital approach to sacred 
art and revealing its many possibilities. 

While the department emphasizes sacred 
art, the broad background it offers the student 
will also prepare him to apply artistic princi- 
ples to other fields, including commercial art. 


The operative words in this statement 
are creative and contemporary. And you 
hardly need roam far afield through the 
limited area of the school before you 
come to feel the vitality of the place. 
This limited area has been extremely 
well planned; each division flows into 
the other, and there is no feeling of dry 
classroom rot. Several illustrations in 
this issue will give an idea of the general 
layout. If I remember well Mr Kacmar- 
cik’s explanation of his teaching method, 
I would say he teaches much by indirec- 


LIVE IN YOUR CENTURY 
BUT DO NOT BE ITS 
CREATURE; DO FOR YOUR 
CONTEMPORARIES THAT 
WHICH THEY DESERVE 
NOT THAT WHICH THEY 
PRAISE RUDOLPH KOCH 
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tion and by giving each student a 
chance to open his personality and then 
direct it according to fundamental 
Christian concepts. And I would guess 
that this intuitive method also operates 
in every corner of the department and 
along the corridors where photographs 
of great work of the past, in architecture, 
painting, sculpture and the related arts 
hobnob with examples of great art in our 
day. These visual elements, continually 
changed, help to condition the mind 
and eye of the students for the study of 
the history of art, under the direction 
of Sister Johanna Becker, of Saint 
Benedict’s College, Saint Joseph — the 
third member of the staff. 

Once this intuitive atmosphere is felt 
by the student, reason can come into 
play. In this way the student’s initial 
enthusiasms and the intangibility of his 
talent can flower in a normal manner, 
later to be channeled and refined 
through constant practice. I am not 
sure whether this is the avowed pur- 
pose of Father Cloud, Sister Johanna, 
and Frank Kacmarcik; at any rate, this 
was my impression as I walked through 
the school and looked at many of the 
examples of student work, in particular 
that of one of the school’s most brilliant 
pupil to date, Gerald Bonnette, some of 
whose work is illustrated in this issue. 


An interesting section of this art 
department is the scriptorium, and I 
was surprised to see how adept a student 
could become when properly guided at 
the beginning of his study. The ex- 
amples of calligraphy scattered in this 
text were executed within a six months’ 
period, or even less. Many architects 
could profitably take this course, as I 
am not revealing any secret if I remark 
that architects are proverbially weak on 
lettering, if we are to judge by what we 
see on so many buildings. In my day 
we were taught lettering by the T 
square and triangle method, and that 
always seemed to me to put the cart 
before the horse. In other words, start- 
ing with a codified and frozen rule 
before knowing how that rule came to 
be. And this cart-before-the-horse way 
is one of the reasons for the plethora of 


your task therefore, 
christian thinkers, 
is not to follow, but to Lead. 
it is NOt enough to be disciples, 

ou must become masters; 
It is NOt enough to imitate, 
you must invent. 

cardinal suhard 


phony-style churches which dot the 
land and continue to do so. 

It is at this point that Father Cloud’s 
teaching comes into play. When you 
deal with a member of your own pro- 
fession, it is better to let your colleague 


state his aims: ‘‘In architecture we 
strive to base our work on a solution 
of basic Christian problems; church, 
school, home. We also try to solve prob- 
lems by the use of ‘space’ planning mod- 
els. The student begins building and 
thinking in three dimensions before any 
drawing is made.” 

When I think of this Collegeville art 
and architecture school and dream of 
the influence it will have in the future, 
I remember the thoughts expressed 
years ago by a priest of the archdiocese 
of Los Angeles, Father Robert E. Bren- 
nan. In a too-little known book, Pange 
Lingua, Reflections on the Liturgy, pub- 
lished in 1945 by the Tidings, Los An- 
geles archdiocesan paper, Father Bren- 
nan remarked: 


Inspiration in art is a strange, wonderful 
thing. Two musicians play the same composi- 
tion, observing identical details of timing, 
phrasing, and the like. One gives a facile rendi- 
tion, the other a sublime, exhilarating interpre- 
tation. Two sculptors model the same subject. 
One treatment remains purely academic, the 
other reveals new, shining beauty to our won- 
dering eyes. ; 

Although it is impossible to place one’s 
fingers on these differences, it is always a mat- 
ter of the spiritual forces at work within the 
ACtISt mene 

In fairness to all artists, but to painters and 
sculptors in particular, the educated Catholic 
public should cease demanding copies of things 
and content itself with what the artist creates. 
The eccentricities of certain modern forms 
should be no deterrent to anyone who looks at 
the situation calmly. Many of the exaggerations 
we commonly associate with twentieth-century 
art are due to the lack of belief in spiritual 
realities. This necessary basis is provided by 
the dogmatic teaching of the Church, for 
dogma demands sanity in order to be under- 
stood and interpreted. 


All of Father Brennan’s 1945 ideas” 


are reflected in the curriculum of the 
art department at Saint John’s in 1954. 
Further cause for rejoicing comes from 
the news of the exciting plans for a study 
of the Abbey’s future and for expansion 
and remodeling of existing buildings. 
Even an inkling of these plans is suf- 
ficient to induce joy and hope for the 
future of the arts in the United States, 
as can be gathered from the few illustra- 
tions on page 53 of this issue. And the 
fact that all this should happen at 
Collegeville is significant, since the 
background of sound liturgical scholar- 
ship and practice at the Abbey is known 
throughout the world, particularly 
through its monthly publication, Wor- 
ship, long known as Orate Fratres, of 
which Father Virgil was a founder and 
which Father Godfrey Diekman now 
ably directs. Here we have the logical 
sequence: the liturgy first, in all the 
daily splendor of the ceremonies and of 
loving observance; then the arts closely 
integrated to the liturgy and practiced 
by those who take part in that liturgy, 
from which it draws its inspiration and 
substance. 

When I first heard that Abbot Bald- 
win had invited a number of well- 
known architects to interviews at the 
Abbey to discuss their ideas concerning 
a thorough overhauling of the building 
plant, I felt it providential that such a 
creative approach should come to us 
from Collegeville, precisely because of 
Saint John’s strong liturgical back- 
ground. Here, at last, is a plan, a dream, 
which might well have a great and 
beneficial influence in breaking that 
negative roadblock which so long has 
hindered a constructive approach to 
such problems. 

A group of thirteen European and 


give honor to 
Luke Evangelist: 
for it was he 
(the aged legends say) 
who first taught art 
to fold her hands 
and pray... 
she looked 
through these to God 
and was God's priest 


Rossetti 
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American architects were approached, 
of which the following five were invited 
to come to Collegeville for discussions: 
Walter Gropius, Richard Neutra, Mar- 
cel Breuer, Joseph Denis Murphy, and 
Barry Byrne. The final choice fell to 
Mr Breuer,{ who was then commis- 
sioned to prepare preliminary plans for 
a comprehensive study of the entire 
project and more detailed plans for 
a monastic wing and new church. (See 
illustrations on page 53.) 

A good idea of the vitality of the 
thought behind these plans can be gath- 
ered from Abbot Baldwin’s letter to 
these architects: ‘‘Although this present 
proposal concerns the comprehensive 
plan only, we are most interested in 
building a church which will be truly 
an architectural monument in the serv- 
ice of God. Sheer overcrowding forces 
us to expand our present facilities, yet 
we do not want the mere material 
exigencies of the situation to determine 
our architecture. The Benedictine tra- 
dition at its best challenges us to think 
boldly and to cast our ideals in forms 
which will be valid for centuries to 
come, shaping them with all the genius 
of present-day materials and technique. 
We feel that the modern architect, with 
his orientation towards functionalism 
and honest use of materials, is uniquely 
qualified to produce a Catholic work. 
In our position it would, I think, be 
_ deplorable to build anything less, par- 

ticularly since our age and our country 
have thus far produced so little truly 
significant religious architecture.” 

It is not surprising to find that Mr 
Breuer is fully in agreement with this 
philosophy of art and it is indeed en- 
‘couraging to know that client -and 

architect are so in tune at the outset of 


_ + Marcel Breuer was born in Pécs, a Hun- 
garian provincial capital, May 21, 1902. First 
studied at the Art Academy in Vienna; later, 
while working in the office of an architect, he 
heard about the newly established school of 

- art, the Bauhaus, at Weimar, Germany. As 
_a student Breuer advanced so rapidly that he 
soon became qualified as a professor (1925) 
in the newly founded Bauhaus at Dessau. At 
that time Breuer’s analysis of the modern 
furniture problem led to his invention of the 
tubular steel chair in its original form. In 1926 
Breuer was in private architectural practice, 
in Berlin, at which time he began his studies 
on pre-fabricated, low-cost housing. In 1935 
Breuer went to England, where he entered into 
partnership with F. R. S. Yorke, in London. 
He came to the United States in 1937 when he 
became a research professor in the department 
of architecture at Harvard University, where 
he worked in partnership with Gropius. He is 
particularly interested in the adaptation of 
modern architecture to American needs and 
technical possibilities. 


such an important enterprise. Although 
we only show in this issue illustrations 
of the projected abbey church and 
monastery wing we can quote from the 
report of the Building Committee of 
March 3, 1953, concerning the general 
problem involved: “. .. an overall 
plan which would seek to discover the 
needs that might arise over a long period 
of time and which would seek to meet 
such demands in a manner that would 
be most suitable and would eliminate 
some, if not all, of the changes that have 
been inevitable in the past.” 


‘Tae monastery represents a complex 
organization of time, place, and per- 
sons. Within it are hierarchies of per- 
sons, occupations, and interests. All 
these constitute a family-like character 
which is traditional to Benedictine life. 
Since eventually many of the buildings 
at Saint John’s must be replaced with 
new ones, the problem is to devise a 
plan, the actual construction of which 
will not interfere with the life and work 
of the abbey, and which will respect its 
many special requirements at every 
stage. 

As described in Mr Breuer’s compre- 
hensive report of January, 1954, the 
plans of the new church are based on 
the following elements: 


a. The form of the church puts empha- 
sis on the two main sacraments, 
Baptism and the Eucharist. 


b. Font and altar are two foci on the 
main axis of the plan. The symbol- 
ism of entering the Church through 
Baptism is expressed. 


c. The altar is so placed that it is the 
focus for both choir and congrega- 
tion. The celebrant may face either 
way. 

d. The two halves of the monks’ choir 
are in an acoustically and visually 
unified space. The sanctuary area 
thus defined is rather large. The 
brothers’ choir is an actual and 
visual extension of the priests’ choir. 


e. The design aims to create a strong 
sense of participation by the con- 
gregation. 


f. A visible structural system is used 
not only to express its own function 
but also that of the church as well. 
Simple materials are used in keeping 
with the Benedictine tradition. 


In conception the church is a fire- 
proof concrete “shell” folded into deep 
serrations for stiffness and raised on 
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triangular piers — both structure and 
enclosure. 

This basic shell is sheathed on the 
outside with light brick. Within, the 
concrete, receiving a texture from its 
formwork, is left exposed, painted. Be- 
low the shell the church is enclosed with 
glass and unpolished grey granite. The 
floor is paved with common brick, 
waxed. 

The south wall is of concrete block, 
pierced, with small glazed lights. The 
north wall is a tapestry of textured glass 
with varying degrees of transparency. 
The enclosing walls of the side cloisters, 
the atrium, and the chapter house are 
of rough fieldstone, also inside. 

The visual boundaries of the church 
space are not limited by the actual 
structure. They are defined by two 
cloisters which enclose the secluded 
gardens. 

The design attempts to achieve the 
utmost concentration, strengthened by 
a special relation to nature. 

The bells of Saint John’s are carried 
by a banner-like structure, of rough 
white concrete, visible also from inside 
the building through the clear expanse 
of the north wall. 

The side walls of the church are 
white, the ceiling gilt over rough con- 
crete, and the floor of deep red brick. 
The wall behind the organ screen is 
dark blue. 

Both upper and lower church are 
radiantly heated from the floor slabs. 
This is supplemented with forced air 
supply and exhaust system. 

General indirect illumination is pro- 
vided from light troughs along the 
beams in the side walls and from light 
sources in the baldachino and directed 
at the ceiling. 

Down light for persons reading in the 
pews is provided by small suspended 
fixtures, and there will be special read- 
ing lights for the choir stalls. 

All these details, and many others 
included in the architect’s report, indi- 
cate the care lavished in the preparation 
of the general plan, and, in particular, 
the monastic church. Here we have an 
example of the prudent daring of an 
imaginative and farseeing client in tune 
with an equally imaginative and far- 
seeing architect. 


Wes have just, as we are going to press, 
received Abbot Baldwin’s notice of the 
community enthusiastic reception of 
these plans. Truly a milestone in the 
evolution of the architecture of the 
Catholic Church in this country. 
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Health and Art Go Hand in Hand in India 


MotTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 


Foundress and Superior General of the Medical Mission 


HATEVER we think of our times, 

we must acknowledge that a great 
leap forward has been made by the rec- 
ognition that the glaring inequality of 
distribution of goods is a festering sore 
in the body of humanity and that it can 
only be cured by sharing the general en- 
lightenment, education, reasonable liv- 
ing standards, provision for hygiene and 
health, and all the truly good things that 
have come with the progress of time. 

It seems paradoxical that India, with 
her ancient culture, her passionate 
search for truth, her sages and heroes, 
is, in spite of her wealth, a country of 
a very low standard of living. The av- 
erage per capita annual income is about 
$60.00, the literacy rate about twenty 
per cent, and the life expectancy thirty 
years. No wonder that Mrs Roosevelt, 
who toured India recently, was puzzled 
how India could rise to a level of well- 
being in accordance with standards as 
considered desirable for all peoples of 
the world. ‘In America,” she says, ‘‘our 
wealth has come to us almost as a by- 
product of our effort to fulfill our spirit- 
ual and democratic ideals. ... As a 
Westerner, I could be told that I must 
work hard to attain material success be- 
cause the Lord did not intend people to 
die before they had lived, and did intend 
them to live and contribute to the gen- 
eral well-being of the world. . . . These 
considerations are sufficient spur for us, 
but would they be enough to make the 
Indian people work?” she asked Nehru. 
One cannot help seeing that in spite of 
all the marvels of Indian natural good- 
ness and achievement in art and culture, 
some great fundamental, impelling, and 
unifying force has been lacking which 
actuated the Christian West, where the 
concept of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man were at least 
the basis of spiritual, moral, and social 
thought and endeavor. Aberrations and 
distortions were inevitable, but the 
thread of duty toward God and man 
runs through the whole of Western civili- 
zation. Asia now wants the same results, 
but what about the means to attain 
them? 

The wars have brought about a min- 
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gling of races. East could see West and 
vice versa. The Asians awoke at last to 
the realization that poverty and misery 
were not fate; they began to clamor for 
better things at all cost, since they saw 
that others had them. Nehru was their 
spokesman, demanding the liberation of 
subject peoples, the maintenance of free- 
dom both national and international, 
the elimination of social discrimination 
and of want, disease, and ignorance, 
which affect the greater part of the pop- 
ulation of the world. (Speech at Colum- 
bia University, October 14, 1949.) The 
desires and urges are so great, he says, 
that we are dealing with a region which 
has an element of vulcanic upheaval. 
This ferment of people’s minds, if it 
were properly understood, could be used 
to advantage and directed into right 
channels. If it was ignored, he said, one 
came up against great difficulties. ““You 
must make these people realize that they 
are partners in an enormous undertak- 
ing, in a great adventure. If they have 
that sense of partnership, they will work 
hard,” Nehru said in his recent Co- 
lombo plan meeting speech. 

A few days ago (October, 1953) I 
traveled through a village near Delhi. 
As we stopped to take a picture of 
dhobies (laundry-men) beating clothes 
on a stone, a group of people gathered 
quickly around us, as is to be expected 
in India. They were very friendly, as is 
customary too. One young man who 
spoke fairly good English began to be- 
moan his lot as a farmer. ‘‘We are three 
brothers,” he said, ‘but all do not 
agree. We have about ten acres of land. 
We need more land, more water, fertiliz- 
ers, and transportation. Nobody helps 
us, there is no hope of better days.” I 
tried to encourage him. I told him that 
the government and many outside agen- 
cies are doing very much, but that India 
is such an enormous country that it 
would take a long time for help to reach 
everywhere. I told him that he should 
work hard and encourage those less 
educated; that India was a wonderful 
country. Just as we were leaving, he 
came to the car window and asked, 
quite sincerely: ‘““‘What is so wonderful 


in our country?” It was quite evident 
that the greatness of India, her assets 
and potentialities, had not captured the 
imagination of this young man, edu- 
cated at least above the average of the 
three hundred and sixty millions. To 
give vision, to instil hope, to energize to 
unselfish service, to honest endeavor, 
to responsible tasks, to humble and hard 
work, this is the réle of leaders. This is 
what Nehru does on every occasion, 
spurring the people on to the realiza- 
tion that ultimately it is essentially by 
their own effort that deficiencies can be 
overcome, while at the same time he 
welcomes assistance and help from other 
countries. 

Our society had an encouraging ex- 
perience of the latter recently. It was on 
the occasion of the laying of the dedica- 
tion stone of our new, two-hundred bed, 
Holy Family Hospital in Okhla, New 
Delhi, on October 3, 1953, by Dr S. 
Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of 
India.* After His Grace, Archbishop 
Fernandes, had blessed the stone, Dr 
Radhakrishnan performed the ceremony 
and then addressed a large gathering of 
government officials, representatives of 
the diplomatic corps, and many other 
guests. He expressed the gratitude of the 
Indian people and government to the 
medical mission sisters who had been 
working in the country since 1926 for 
the alleviation of human suffering. Ac- 
cording to Dr Radhakrishnan, compas- 
sion for human suffering was the au- 
thentic expression of religion, and a truly 
religious man or woman sought only an 
opportunity to serve mankind. Faith 
without works, he said, was dead, and 
the truly religious must work to clothe 
the naked, heal the sick, and feed the 
hungry. Recalling the second edict of 
Emperor Asoka, who reigned in the 
third century, B.c., Dr Radhakrishnan 
said that at that time there existed 
medical facilities for both human beings 
and animals. It was unfortunate that 
later in India the association between 
religion and social service had been ig- 
eee 


* See illustration in November, 1953, issue of 
Lirurcica Arts. 
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nored. He felt that the efforts of govern- 
ment and private enterprise had touched 
only the fringe of the problem of provid- 
ing medical facilities in India. He was 
glad that the Holy Family Hospital 
would undertake to train a larger num- 
ber of nurses. 


THE Union Health Minister, Rajku- 
mari Amrit Kaur, said that the sisters 
would serve sick and suffering human- 
ity without personal gain. She stressed 
the need of more hospitals all over the 
country and said her approval and best 
wishes for the success of the hospital 
were with the sisters from the beginning. 

Doctor Sushila Nayar, Delhi State 
Minister for Health, said that she was 
glad to have been able to be of some 
assistance with the land question, and 
she expressed her willingness to assist 
whenever needed. 

Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, 
the representative of the Indian Red 
Cross, spoke of the service the medical 
missionaries had rendered India for 
over one hundred years, and paid a 
tribute to their zeal and devotion and 
contribution to the health and welfare 
of the country. 

I mention all this as an example of 
the attitude of the government in thecap- 
ital, where there is more opportunity 
to give expression to it. In the provinces 
- where we have hospitals we have so far 
met the same spirit of appreciation. 
During the short time I spent in Delhi I 
heard several Indians go out of their 
way to declare that they do not go by 
nationality but rather by the personal 
value and service of the individuals 
among them. The recent alarming re- 
marks about missionaries seem to go 
against the grain of the average edu- 


{ See illustration in November, 1953, issue of 
LirurGIcAL Arts. 
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OME time ago, the American Fed- 
eration of Arts and the Stained 
Glass Association of America com- 
pleted preliminary arrangements for an 
exhibition of stained glass to be circu- 
lated as one of the Federation’s traveling 
shows. In June, 1952, John I, H. Baur, 


cated Indian who, frequently himself, 
or at least through some member of his 
family, has benefited from their edu- 
cational and medical institutions — to 
cite only the example of the Convent 
School of Jesus and Mary, in Delhi, 
whose hospitality I am enjoying at the 
moment. Among its fifteen hundred 
pupils of the élite of Delhi are the grand- 
children of the President and the Vice- 
President of India. 

Doctor Rajendra Prasad, the Presi- 
dent of India, who granted us an inter- 
view soon after the laying of the dedica- 
tion stone of the Holy Family Hospital, 
showed great interest in the building 
and was pleased also to see a photo- 
graph of our new hospital-to-be in 
Patna.t He spent eight years in an 
ashram (Indian house of prayer or 
meeting house) on an adjoining site, 
partly in prison and partly out of it, 
as he said with a smile. I told him we 
loved India; “Of course you do,” he 
said, “‘otherwise you would not be here.” 

A few days ago I was invited to give 
a talk to the Rotarians in Delhi. I was 
somewhat apprehensive because, of 
course, I do not like to tell Indians about 
the health needs in their country. After 
a short talk, a lively discussion followed. 
One of the Rotarians, a member of 
Parliament for Bihar, surprised me with 
an eulogy of our one-hundred-sixty-bed 
village hospital in Mandar, near Ranchi. 
He pronounced it the best in Bihar. 
Whether he is prejudiced in our favor 
we do not know, but anyhow he was 
most enthusiastic and commented at 
length about the distastefulness of anti- 
American and anti-mission remarks 
and attitudes. I do mention this because, 
from afar, and from recent press re- 
leases, one would easily get a wrong im- 
pression of the real feeling of the people 
at large. Misunderstandings are very 
harmful. 


WILLIAM LESCAZE 


Curator of Painting and Sculpture at 
the Whitney Museum; Maurice Lava- 
noux, Secretary of the Liturgical Arts 
Society; Robert Metcalf, stained glass 
designer; and myself served as a jury to 
select artists to be invited. 

Part of the programme read as fol- 


In the above mentioned hospitals, in 
Mandar as well as in two others, we 
have training schools for nurses and 
midwives. A group of Syro-Malabar 
sisters, trained by us, already conduct 
their own little hospital in the south. 
In Pakistan, we have three hospitals, 
one in Mymensingh, one in Karachi, 
and the largest one in Rawalpindi, f 
where is, we may say, the cradle of our 
society. The government contributed a 
substantial building grant toward its 
construction. 

We have many requests to undertake 
hospitals, leprosaria, and different types 
of medical work in India and elsewhere. 
It is most heart-rending at times not to 
be able to accede even to a most urgent 
request and not to be in a position to 
take a greater part in the tremendous 
needs and opportunities of our day, all 
for want of laborers in the vineyard. It 
is most gratifying, however, that the 
isolated efforts of medical missionaries, 
who were really the pioneers — up to 
recently mostly Protestants — and who 
have blazed a trail for over one hundred 
years, under conditions of hardship and 
limited means, are now strengthened 
and multiplied by such powerful organi- 
zations as the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the Tech- 
nical Co-operation Administration, the 
Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Tuberculosis Association, 
the Colombo Plan, and others. Of late 
there has been a great effort to codrdi- 
nate government and private under- 
takings and work in the health field. 
Both are needed. In union and codpera- 
tion and harmony is strength. It looks 
like the dawn of a better day for the 
whole world; with one half in darkness 
and misery, the other half cannot con- 
scientiously bask in the sunshine of 
peace and happiness. 


Arts for and in Buildings 


lows: ‘‘The Stained Glass Association 
will, through its members, agree to give 
complete codperation to the artists in- 
vited: (a) It will open a shop to each 
artist for inspection and to give the art- 
ist ample opportunity to study the na- 
ture and techniques of the craft before 
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he makes his design. (b) The studio will 
supply material and craftsmen to pro- 
duce such parts of the panel as the artist 
needs help with.” 

Here was, then, a great opportunity 
for artists to create in an old, but to them 
probably new, medium. In addition to 
seven stained glass designers; i.e., de- 
signers employed normally by estab- 
lished studios, eleven artists were to be 
invited, artists who had not previously 
used stained glass but whose work, in the 
form of painting or another visual art, 
seemed to demonstrate (at least to this 
jury) not only a creative urge but also 
a potential interest in the medium of 
stained glass and therefore a potential 
ability to express themselves through 
that medium. 

The exhibition, ““New Work in Stained 
Glass by Contemporary Americans,” 
consisting of eighteen panels (some of 
which are illustrated here) designed by 
these two different groups of craftsmen 
— those you might call the “insiders” 
and the others the ‘outsiders’? — was 
first shown in New York at a preview by 
one of the participating studios, and 
then publicly, in September, 1953, at 
the Grace Borgenicht Gallery. It is now 
traveling throughout the US. This ex- 
hibition turned out to be a much greater 
success than I had anticipated. To quote 
from some of the many reviews (Aline 
B. Louchheim, New York Times): 


You are greeted by a sight of such enchant- 
ment that your first response is one of pure 
esthetic delight. . . . You see eighteen thirty- 
inch squares sparkling with translucent color — 
fragments and bits of color, glowing, brilliant, 
and pure. Then, still held by the total impres- 
sion of this exhibition of stained glass... 
you wonder why such a show hadn’t happened 
before. 


After describing every one of the 
major assets of stained glass — color, 
space, composition, form, and line — 
Miss Louchheim concludes: 


Finally, you think of one of the basic esthetic 
concepts of our time — that beauty can be 
found in the expression of structure and of 
materials which have been used with respect for 
their intrinsic nature. Then you realize that the 
way in which stained glass was designed in its 
medieval period and the way it is employed in 
the best examples today satisfy just these 
concepts of beauty. 


Emily Genauer wrote in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


All of the panels on view are completely con- 
temporary in feeling and treatment. To them 
the artists have brought the radiant color, 
simplified and stylized composition, emphatic 
line, and opulent texture which characterize 
their finest paintings. 


To me, one of the most rewarding 


experiences of this exhibition was the 
manner in which our artists (of both 
groups) responded. The insiders did 
better than they do in their regular work. 
The outsiders gave one more strong 
proof that the time has come for all of 
us to realize that we can trust our really 
creative artists, that they are ready and 
capable, that they are — as a matter of 
fact — eager to create for the enjoyment 
and the enrichment of us all. Suggest 
a new medium to them — stained glass, 
in this instance — and they meet that 
challenge successfully, beautifully, mas- 
terfully; in their own terms, yes, in 
terms of their own special and individual 
talents and of their respective emotions, 
but also in terms of the medium sug- 
gested to them and in terms of our pre- 
occupations and of our time. 

Malraux, in his interesting book, The 
Voices of Silence — Man and His Art, 
writes: 

True, the window [stained glass window] is 
conditioned by a structural layout, sometimes 
of a decorative nature (though even in this 
respect we must avoid any hasty decision), but 
its color is far more than ornamental or mere 
filling-in, however brilliant; it has a message 
of its own and speaks a color language not 
without analogies with the lyricism of the art 
of Grunewald and Van Gogh. . . . When the 
great windows were stored away during the re- 
cent war and white glass took their place, we 
realized how much more than mere ornamenta- 
tion they had been. Though indifferent to the 
spatial dimensions of what it portrays, stained 
glass is not indifferent to the changes of light 
which, when our churches were thronged with 
worshippers at successive hours, endowed it 
with a vitality unknown to any other form of 
art. 


There isn’t any doubt about it — we 
are witnessing to-day a revival of stained 
glass, and perhaps a revival too of an 
interest in the arts for and in buildings. 

Beyond the suitability of one art 
medium versus another in a definite area 
of a building, there is a wider issue, 
namely: (a) Can we, should we try to, 
bring all, or at least some, of the visual 
arts together? (b) If we decide that we 
should, how do we go about doing it? 
(c) What part should our architects 
play in this? How can they work best 
with our artists? 

My answer to (a) is yes, most de- 
cidedly, yes. I have for many years felt 
very strongly that we must try again to 
bring properly together the three visual 
arts — painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture — because together, much more 
than individually, they sing, and when 
they sing they move men, and because 
together, much more than individually, 
they constitute a greater civilizing force. 


No matter what our failures may have 
been in the past, civilization itself is still 
the true aim of the human spirit. Some 
hold the cultural achievements of our 
time in low esteem. I do not. I believe 
that this, our time, has finally emerged 
into a truly new and fascinating period 
of civilization and that, as such, it de- 
serves its own image, its own colors and 
forms. Who else but our painters, our 
sculptors, our architects — our writers 
and our composers — can do this? 


My COMMENTS in regard to (b) — 
how dowegoabout encouraging that cor- 
relation of the visual arts — are: first, let 
us take heart in what has happened in 
the last ten years, in the increasing 
number of good and valuable demon- 
strations of how the arts can be brought 
together: the Graduate Center at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where architecture, sculpture, 
mosaic, and painting are effective com- 
ponent parts of a whole; the synagogues 
in New York and Massachusetts where 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
tapestry sing together; the Diagnostic 
Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, where 
a considered effort was made to organize 
sculpture and painting. 

I have just heard that a new commu- 
nity house to be built soon in New York 
is to have a huge wall of stained glass. 
I have also just seen photographs of the 
Corpus Christi Church in San Francisco, 
where architect Ciampi designed the 
entire end wall facing the street with 
bold rectangular glass panes in lively 
colors. We have all either heard of or 
seen the Vence Chapel in France, where 
everything Matisse had anything to do 
with (such as the rhythmic stained glass 
windows) is deeply felt and beautifully 
expressed. 

Secondly, with the added strength 
flowing from these and other successful 
demonstrations, let us again persuade 
our public officials at every government 
level — federal, state, city — the men 
who are responsible for the public build- 
ings our nation builds, that it is a part 
of their duty, especially in our age of 
“cultural diplomacy,” to give opportu- 
nities to our architects, our painters, and 
our sculptors so that they may create 
together the true image of our civiliza- 
tion. As a matter of fact, at the federal 
level, the technical procedure exists al- 
ready, although some reservations have 
been voiced about the manner in which 
it has been used; the General Services 
Administration has stated that “more 
by custom than by law,” about one and 
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one half per cent of the total appropria- 
tion for a given building is set aside for 
mural and sculpture decoration. As my 
friend, Harvey Stevenson, President of 
the Fine Arts Federation of New York, 
succinctly expressed it: “Any architect 
acquainted with one hospital job knows 
that the price range between types of 
radiator valve or scrub-up sink would 
buy a mural at current rates.” 

Let us convince our public officials 
that it is no longer a risky gamble for 
them to invest in good modern art and 
that they would be wise to earmark 
right from the start some of the monies 
which are entrusted to them for partici- 
pation of the visual arts in public build- 
ings. 

Thirdly, let us use the same persuasion 
with our private builders, the men who 
have the vision to finance and build our 
Rockefeller Centers, our Gateway Cen- 
ters, our Penn Centers, our Back Bay 
Centers. Let us persuade them of the 
same truths and, in addition, let us con- 
vince them of what many of us know to 
be true; namely, that to bring the arts 
together is to their own long-range 
financial benefit, to their own most en- 
lightened interest. 

At times, I confess, I am somewhat 
amazed that we should still have to 
plead to-day for that correlation of the 
arts. In the twenties, it was not at all 
extraordinary for a client to expect more 
from his architect than the elevation of 
the building, the layout of rooms, and 
the proper solution of legally required 
exits. He was expected to create a décor, 
an “‘atmosphere,”’ and he often made 
use of some visual art in order to en- 
hance or to enrich the end result. In 
those days, on occasion, the architect 
did it all himself — at any rate, many 
did and so did I. Let’s admit it; this is no 
longer feasible in the 50’s, and it’s better 
that it shouldn’t be. The best architect 
cannot possibly be the best air-condi- 
tioning engineer, nor can he be the best 
muralist — but he should be able to find 

that best engineer or that best artist 
for the job to be done. Just as he should 
keep himself informed about the devel- 

- opment of new building materials, new 
building techniques, better building code 
regulations, if he wishes properly to dis- 
charge the duties of his profession and to 
serve well his clients, so should he also 
know what artists are doing, in what 
medium they are working, which one 
does what kind of thing, and which one 

another. Our age is one of specializa- 
tions, of highly developed but particu- 
larized skills — our wonderful age! 


Now 1 come to question (c): what 
part should our architects play? My an- 
swer is simple and emphatic: they should 
be requested to take the leading réle. 
An architect, in addition to being the 
creator of the whole, i.e., the composer, 
is also the leader of the orchestra. He 
must be the one to call for the strings or 
the flutes, to emphasize this part or to 
soften that other part. His players — 
his associates — are perhaps a soil ex- 
pert, a structural engineer, a mechanical 
engineer, a lighting expert, a sculptor, a 
muralist, a builder, and others. But he 
alone is the one who, having conceived 
the whole, having dreamed of it, lived 
with it, knows what part each of them 
should play and how it should be played. 

Actually, if we were to go about it ina 
rational way, a client, public official 
or private entrepreneur, should demand 
from his architect that he consult with a 
number of specialists, even though on an 
altogether preliminary basis — stained 
glass artist as well as air-conditioning 
engineer, mosaic artist as well as sound 
engineer — as soon as he, the architect, 
feels that a talk with one of them might 
help, and that such collaboration would 
be good for the dream he is dreaming, 
for the building he is designing. 

A few years ago I found myself con- 
fronted with a problem. I was designing 
a movie theatre. Obviously, the money 
limitations were the usual ones in such 
cases. A large wall, eighteen feet high 
and sixty feet long, facing partly on the 
downstairs lobby and mostly on the mez- 
zanine lounge, came into being as part 
of what I considered the correct archi- 
tectural solution. You could leave that 
wall alone, of course, and just paint it 
one solid color. But I felt that that wall 
belonged to an artist as much as it did 
to me. I thought and worried about it 
for quite some time. I looked at artists’ 


works. I searched for an artist and for a 
medium. I talked to my client. Then I 
thought of mosaic, and the suggested 
medium appealed to him. Finally, I 
found Max Spivak. I am proud to have 
recommended him. In a most practical 
manner, he suggested not a huge mosaic 
panel covering the entire area (which 
would have been too costly), but instead 
a free and gay sprinkling of mosaic forms 
and colors which turned out to be deco- 
rative and, at the same time, economi- 
cal; a real asset for the client. 

I believe that this experience was al- 
together rewarding for every one of us: 
client, artist, and architect. I am men- 
tioning it here as an encouragement to 
fellow architects. While I find myself 
absorbed at the present time in the some- 
what less glamorous but necessary tasks 
of helping to write more logical building 
regulations and of helping to develop 
new building materials, I hope some- 
time to be asked to design a court 
house or a church, and thus to demon- 
strate once more that our creative art- 
ists are capable and inventive and that 
their works will be — as they should be 
—rightful and integral parts of the 
whole, of the entire edifice which the 
architect creates for the enjoyment of all 
of our people. 

If our artists’ contribution is what I 
believe we want it to be — an integrated 
and forceful expression of our civiliza- 
tion — there is only one way for us to 
obtain it: to create the circumstances 
which will make it possible for them to 
work together, to dream together with 
the architect, i.e., to make that simul- 
taneous creation happen again to-day, 
as it should and as it did happen in the 
renaissance. There isn’t any reason why 
it shouldn’t happen again right here in 
the USA — if we do acknowledge that 
civilization is our true aim. 


The New Look in Stained Glass 


Henry LEE WILLET 


(OP MARCH 6, 1952, there opened 
at the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
one of the most significant exhibitions 
ever held there, the Art Sacré Show. 
Father John LaFarge, eminently quali- 
fied on religious art, spoke at this open- 
ing in.a most soul-searching manner. 
The following morning he and I met 


at the Art Alliance at an early hour to 
subject ourselves to the press and to pho- 
tographers who, as usual, arrived quite 
late. Their tardiness gave us a wonderful 
opportunity to talk about the show, and 
in the end they found us seated in a 
most undignified manner on the floor 
of the main gallery from where we had 


an unobstructed view to study a panel 
of stained glass by Paul Bony, which 
was located up on the stair landing and 
for which we both had a strong attrac- 
tion. It was not modern in the extreme 
manner, but its design was freed from 
the rigid techniques of traditional glass. 
In coloring there was a deep pattern 
quite apart from the vibrant blues and 
rubies of twelfth and thirteenth century 
glass. 

Our discussion naturally got back to 
the old days, we both being birthright 
stained glass devotees, and Father La- 
Farge told me one thing I had not known 
about those early days, how one of the 
young artists in his father, John La- 
Farge’s, studio had not only taken the 
formula LaFarge had developed for 
making opalescent glass, but had tried 
to patent it so that only Tiffany could 
use it. And he touched on all the heart- 
ache and meanness that went with court 
actions, which cut so deeply into the 
elder LaFarge’s sensitive nature. 

If art were judged on the same ephem- 
eral basis as commercial products, Tif- 
fany “‘stole’? a good thing, for his win- 
dows were enthusiastically accepted 
throughout the country, they brought 
him fame and tremendous financial 
gain. But art is not a fad of the mo- 
ment; it must stand the test of time. 
Sometimes real art is not even recog- 
nized until after the artist is dead, as 
in the case of Van Gogh who never sold 
a picture during his lifetime. Another 
young artist who also worked at John 
LaFarge’s studio went out with another 
idea, not of picture opalescent windows. 
Young William Willet, inspired by what 
he had seen at Chartres and in other 
mediaeval cathedrals, struggled to get 
commissions for windows in a decora- 
tive, two-dimensional treatment. Judged 
by the work of the past thirty years as 
we look at our great cathedrals and 
churches throughout America, one would 
say that the movement so painfully initi- 
ated by Willet was a tremendous suc- 
cess. 

However, as I looked up at that panel 
of Paul Bony’s, on the Art Alliance stair 
landing, I felt like one convicted. Per- 
haps we too had been guilty of stealing. 
Had we taken the great fundamental 
principles of light and color as exempli- 
fied in the masterpieces of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and expressed 
them in a fresh and original manner, 
or were we just copying the mediaeval 
windows of Chartres, Bourges, Canter- 
bury? To be sure, a few American 
craftsmen were making some attempts 


at contemporary glass, but except for 
the group associated with Emil Frei, 
none were making it a full blown effort. 

Not only as a craftsman who should 
be honest, but also as chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Publicity 
for the Stained Glass Association, I felt 
that I had a double responsibility to at- 
tempt to appraise the current situation 
and, if the facts warranted, to try to take 
the necessary steps to correct any evil. 
Research showed me that in countries 
beyond the seas great strides were be- 
ing taken to break through the time- 
accepted barriers. Not only were studios 
such as those of the Gaudin Brothers, 
Barrillet, Max Ingrand, and A. Labouret 
doing glass in an emancipated manner, 
but ever fresh ideas and thoughts were 
being transmitted into stained glass de- 
sign by artists who were not by tradi- 
tion stained glass men, such as the 
French group employed at Assy, and 
Matisse at Vence. 

Why not an exhibition to be called 
the ‘““New Look in Stained Glass in the 
United States,” using the creative minds 
and souls of contemporary American 
artists who had never worked in the 
stained glass medium? Fortunately, one 
of my committee, Harold Rambusch, 
was a man who had been thinking along 
the same lines for some time, and the 
two of us leaped into the fray to put the 
idea across to a somewhat reluctant 
Stained Glass Association which, on the 
whole, could see little need for disturb- 
ing the status quo as long as the American 
public was acclaiming windows that 
“rivaled Chartres” and had us all so 
busy with commissions that the very 
abundance of work acted as an opiate 
to our searching for new forms and fresh 
color harmonies. But put it across we 
did, and sold as well the idea (thanks to 
Eloise Spaeth of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts) that the Federation would 
act as co-sponsor with the Stained Glass 
Association of America. 

Our plan, as carried out, was to ap- 
point a jury (entirely free and unin- 
structed as to which designers to choose) 
which would select twenty artists, not 
more than a third of whom would be 
experienced designers (but not ‘‘name”’ 
studios) in stained glass. The jury we 
chose was made up of four men: John I. 
H. Baur, Curator of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Whitney Museum of Art; Maurice 
Lavanoux, Secretary, Liturgical Arts 
Society; William Lescaze, F.A.I.A., 
Architect; Robert Metcalf, stained glass 
artist who had had no connection with 
the committee or even with the deliber- 
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ations of the Association. This jury chose 
thirteen artists not affiliated with stained 
glass and seven designers with stained 
glass experience. Of the twenty chosen, 
all accepted enthusiastically and only 
two dropped out as the work progressed. 
These artists, some of whose work is il- 
lustrated in this issue, had no restrictions 
put on them except that their panels 
should not exceed thirty inches in width 
and thirty inches in height. The subject 
could be religious, secular, non-objec- 
tive, or whatever was in the soul of the 
artist. Of course there were no restric- 
tions as to materials or techniques, and 
some ended up using plastics in lieu of 
glass. We agreed to make arrangements 
with various studios for the execution of 
the panels without charge for all of the 
artists who might want such collabora- 
tion. 

After a lapse of about two years, the 
eighteen panels were finally completed 
and went on display in September, 1953, 
at the Grace Borgenicht Gallery in New 
York City. The show was a success from 
many angles. The Gallery reported the 
largest attendance of any show they had 
ever had, so that it seemed expedient to 


extend the show for two additional — 


weeks before starting it on tour. The 
press found the show definitely news- 
worthy, not only the art periodicals but 
the general press, both daily and weekly. 
The reviews covered all the angles just 
as in any controversial show. Many 
praised it; others disliked some of it. If 
nothing else had been written, one line 
from Aline B. Louchheim’s long report 
in the Sunday New York Times under 
the date of September 13, would have 
made all the struggle and expense worth 
while. “You wonder why such a show 
hadn’t happened before.” 

I feel that the show has done great 
things toward a new and honest ap- 
proach to the glory that is glass. The 
show is now on tour from Coast to Coast, 
booked ahead for two years. The public 
will learn that stained glass does not 
have to take the jeweled medallion forms 
of mediaeval times, but can be as much 
a part of present day living and worship 
as painting, sculpture, or any of the arts. 
The controversial nature of the show is 
bound to shake present day stained 
glass designers from their complacency. 
They may not accept what has been 
wrought, but they cannot ignore it. 
André Malraux, in his great book on 
art, The Voices of Silence, says; “Stained 
glass has an immediate appeal to us, 
by reason of its emotivity, so much akin 
to ours, and its impassioned crystalliza- 


PROPOSED ABBEY CHURCH, 
MONASTERY WING AND 
CHAPTER HOUSE 


Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


Marcel Breuer, architect— Structure: Pier Luigi Nervi— 
Farkas and Barron—Mechanical: Fred Dubin Associates 
— Acoustics: Sidney K. Wolfe— Walter Holtkamp 
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See article “Collegeville Revisited”, page 44 


Photos of model 
Ben Schnall 
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These elements are only part of a compre- 
hensive scheme which will eventually trans- 
form Saint John’s Abbey along more efficient 
and contemporary lines. 


"The Benedictine tradition at its best challenges us to 
think boldly and to cast our ideals in forms which will be 
valid for centuries, shaping them with all-the genius of 
present-day materials and technique. We feel that the’ 
‘modern architect, with his orientation towards function- 
alism and honest use of materials, is uniquely qualified to 


produce a Catholic work.” 
j Abbot Baldwin Dworschak, O.S.B. 
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“The specific contribution of the arts 
to Christian education is a creative 
attitude toward the whole of life 
. .. The primary purpose of the 
department of art is to foster con- 
temporary sacred art . . . The 
Church’s traditions, her needs and 
norms, are examined in courses in 
archeology, iconography, and liturg- 
ical norms with a view to providing 
a fresh and vital approach to sacred 
art and revealing its many possibili- 
ties.” 


from; the 1953 Bulletin of Saint 
John’s University 


Photos George Miles Ryan 


(Above) Main entrance to the school. (Right) Frank Kacmarcik, in peaceful 
repose at his desk, in a room full of a remarkable collection of books on art 
and related subjects. Particularly rich is the section of printing and calligraphy. 
(Below) View of the scriptorium—see examples of students’ calligraphy 
illustrating article on pages 45-46. Father Cloud and his architectural students. 
(Right below) Tombstone of Abbot Alcuin Deutsch—designed by the school. 


THE LOCALE AND THE 
WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ART at 


Saint John’s University, 


Collegeville, Minnesota. 


Reverend Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B., Fran. 
Kacmarcik, of Saint John’s, and Siste 
Johanna Becker, of Saint Benedict's Co 
lege, Saint Joseph—are the staff of th) 
invigorating set-up in the middle-wes 


See article ‘Collegeville Revisited’, page 44 


SAINT ANTHONY'S 
CHURCH 


West Vancouver, B. C. 


The Reverend Leo Hobson, pastor 
Gardiner and Thornton & Partners, 
architects 


Photos Graham Warrington 


Good design, wood construction and the 


simplest elements can produce a good church 
building. And when color, white and blue, is 
used on the exterior, the results are pleasing. 


Plan 1. Sanctuary 2. Nave 3. Choir 4. Vestibule 
5. Confessional 6. Sacristy and chapel 7. Baptismal 
font 8. Parking space 3 


The keynote of this design is originality, allied to simplicity and economy. 
The front entrance doors are of natural redwood with ornamental hard- 
ware. The exterior statue of Saint Albert the Great, eight feet high, is of 
molded plaster in a granite finish. The sculptor was Frank Nardini. Mary 
‘Sheridan, Norman Hansen and Mary Bowling acted as consultants. 
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SAINT ALBERT 
THE GREAT CHURCH 


Compton, California 


The Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, pastor 


Chaix & Johnson, architects 


Photos D. J. Higgins 


The large Crucifix and small statues were executed by Jon Raymond. 


(Left) Baptistry. The panel 
below, designed by Emile 
Norman, is composed of 
colored aggregate and 
natural forms embedded 
in plastic. The shells used 
are real scallop shells from 
the California coast near 
Monterey. The stained glass 
window was executed by 
Mr Wallis, of the Wallis- 
Wiley studios. 


SAINT FRANCES XAVIER 
CABRINI CHURCH 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Reverend Henry J. Sledz, pastor. 


Thorstov and Cerny, architects. 


A stained glass window will soon 
be installed in the rear sanctuary 


Few wall. 
—— 


In the future, the school building, 
as indicated on this plan, will 
complete this parish layout. 


Saint Francis Xavier Cabrini 


Alonzo Hauser, Sculptor 


Blessed Virgin 


Alonzo Hauser, Sculptor 


— MODEL OF CHAPEL OF OUR LADY OF THE SKIES 


(Now under construction) 


The Reverend Arthur Harold, pastor of Church of Christ 
the King, Springfield Gardens, L. 1. and of the Airport 
chapel. The Reverend Walter Missbach is the chaplain. 
The Reverend Ronald B. Macdonald, director of the 


Diocesan Building office, supervised the planning. 


Photos Peter Juley 


Projected design of 
window by JOEP NICOLAS 


1. Altar 2. Pulpit 3. Nave 4. Organ 
5. Shrine 6. Vestibule 7. Main entrance 8. 
Confessional 9. Side aisle 10. Side altar 11. Re- 
ception room 12. Sacristy 13. Case 14. Boiler room. 
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International Airport, Idlewild, New York. 


George J. Sole, Architect. 


Suggested design for a continuous Way of the Cross 


The initiators of the plan for this Catholic 
chapel were Robert E. O’Brien, customs in- 
spector and president of the Catholic Guild at 
the International Airport; James Schiebel, cus- 
toms inspector; Edward O’Dougherty, customs 
inspector; Laurance Dulude, CAA official; 
Louis Keenan, member of diocesan building 
office. John W. Wiley, assistant director of 
Aviation, Port Authority of the City of New 
York, facilitated the negotiations which led to 
the availability of the plot on which the chapel 


is now being erecied. 


2."André Girard 


1. William Schickel 


3. Peter Orsuni i < 
4. Max Spivak 


5. Hans Moller 


6. Frances Deck 


PAINTERS TACKLE 
THE ART OF 
STAINED GLASS 


See articles ‘The Arts for and in 
Buildings” page 49, and ‘The 
New Look in Stained Glass,” 
page 51. 


Photos Martin Shannon 


These six panels (thirty by thirty inches), 
among eighteen exhibited at the Grace 
Borgenicht Gallery, New York City, indi- 
cate possibilities for a renewal of this art 
through a collaboration with painters who 
can bend their talent—short of the break- 
ing point—to the limitations of this fascinat- 
ing medium. 
These eighteen panels will be exhibited in 
various cities of the USA under the spon- é 
sorship of the American Federation of Arts. : j € : ‘ bo : Soke 
“MO Se. 
At (Sen 


(execution—Emil Frei) 
(execution—Lamb Studios) 
(executed by the artist) 1) 
(execution—Nicholas Wagner) . } 
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(execution— George Durhan & 
Son) 
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(execution—Emil Frei) 
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tion.” Yes, stained glass, perishable yet 
most enduring form of art in color, must 


express the soul of to-day if it is not 
merely to endure, but to live. 


The Editor’s Diary: XIII 


EW YORK, October 21, 1953. 
Lunch with Madame Carlu, wife 
of Jacques Carlu, on whose Grand Prix 
I labored as an architectural appren- 
tice, together with a number of other 
American students in the Beaux-Arts 
atelier of Monsieur Laloux — all this 
back in 1919. Later I saw them both in 
Boston, when Jacques Carlu was head 
of the department of architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He it was who invited me to come to 
Fontainebleau, in 1925, as interpreter 
at the Franco-American School of Art, 
of which he was then the director. This 
three-months job was an instructive 
and, at times, an amusing one for 
me. Several of the French artist- 
teachers were also of the Beaux-Arts 
fraternity, and their school lingo often 
presented linguistic difficulties, particu- 
larly when certain criticisms of a stu- 
dent’s work had too much of the Gallic 
flavor. 

Later Mr and Mrs Carlu returned to 
_the United States but eventually went 
back to Paris, where both have become 
powers in the architectural and the art 
worlds. Jacques Carlu designed the new 
Palais de Challot — replacing the old 
Trocadero — and many other buildings 
in France and elsewhere, including the 
temporary structure for the O N U, 
facing the Eiffel Tower. He holds high 
posts in the French Government archi- 

-tectural world. Madame Carlu has be- 
come well-known as a painter, and her 
work throughout the years has been 
recorded in a sumptuous volume pub- 
lished by the Editions Pierre Cailler, of 
Geneva, with a text by Raymond Cog- 
niat, chief inspector of the Beaux-Arts. 
Among the many fine reproductions to 
be found in this volume are of those 
of a Crucifixion and a large painting of 
the Apocalypse (both in color) this last 
for the O N U. 

Madame Carlu is now much inter- 
ested in religious themes, and she hopes 
to execute a large mural for the new 
basilica in Paris. 

Then, to end the day on a definite 
architectural note, I took in the pre- 
view of Frank Lloyd Wright’s exhibi- 
tion — Sixty years of Living Architecture — 


at the Solomon R. Guggenheim Mu- 
seum. The extent of this exhibit can be 
gauged by the fact that a temporary 
pavilion, covering nearly ten thousand 
square feet, was erected on the lot on 
which will eventually rise the controver- 
sial circular Guggenheim Museum. 
Joined to this temporary structure by a 
garden court is a full-scale, completely 
furnished two-bed-room house, called the 
‘*“Usonian House.” As Wright explains, 
*“*. . . it is characteristic of the so-called 
Prairie House of sixty years ago, with its 
modern, human scale, its open-place 
and flowing space, its corner windows 
and sense of indoors and outdoors.” 
An exhilarating experience! James 
Johnson Sweeny, director of the Guggen- 
heim Museum, explains this exhilarat- 
ing feeling in a note in the exhibition’s 
catalogue: ‘‘Tradition is the bone and 
sinew of art, but freedom is the air it 
must breathe. The courage to expose 
one’s efforts to this air is a necessary 
requirement for the creative artist. The 
road to the future is not the road for any 
one style. Nor is the artist committed to 
the past in any way beyond what he 
should learn from it for personal ex- 
pression.”” Amen! 


Quebec — Murray Bay, October 26, 1953. 
Circumstances, or is it coincidence? 
often lead me to reach my objective in 
a circuitous manner. The opportunity 
to lecture at Urbana and Minneapolis 
came as the time drew near to work on 
the final make-up of the India issue of 
Lir. Arts. Normally Harry Binsse does 
his part of the job via the mail — he 
at Murray Bay and I in New York. This 
time I felt that a few days in Murray 
Bay would be a good introduction to a 
Mid-West episode and would probably 
hasten the appearance of our November 
issue, as it was a bit more complicated 
than usual. And I also wanted to get 
an on-the-spot idea of Harry’s newest 
venture — running a restaurant in his 
big house high up at Pointe au Pic, ata 
point where the majestic Saint Law- 
rence river is about ten miles wide. As 
luck would have it, I arrived the evening 
when preparations were under way for 
a wedding celebration with about two 


hundred guests. Anyone aware of 
Binsse’s gastronomical prowess will 
know what can happen when turkeys, 
hams, potato salad, home-made rolls, 
liquid refreshment, etc, combine to lead 
to a bountiful repast. After a decent 
pause, we come to, twenty-fours later, 
when Lir. Arts was taken care of. A 
combination of gastronomy and the arts 
is not a bad one! 

The next day back to Quebec by car 
and across to Levis for a ride to Saint 
Jean Port-Joli, about fifty miles down 
the south shore of the Saint Lawrence, 
to visit the studios of Bourgault Fréres, 
wood carvers, particularly Médard, 
whose work a friend in New York 
seemed anxious to publicize and perhaps 
sell in the US. However this type of work 
would not stand comparison with much 
of what we already have here. 


Urbana-Champaign, Illinois. October 26, 
1953. Thanks to an old friend and a 
co-founder of our Society, John Walter 
Wood, who new teaches design at the 
school of architecture of the University 
of Illinois, I was invited by Mr Alan 
Laing, head of the school, to give the 
Lorado Taft lecture. It was first sched- 
uled for this evening, but plans ran afoul 
of arrangements, that evening, for read- 
ings by Charles Laughton, and my 
lecture was shifted to the 29th. That 
gave me the opportunity to hear Laugh- 
ton read — more like recitations from 
memory — from Don Juan in Hell; The 
Emperor's Nightingale, of Hans Christian 
Anderson, who wrote the story because 
he was in love with another nightingale, 
Jenny Lind; The Book of Daniel; from 
Dicken’s Little Dorrit; Thomas Wolfe’s 
Time and the River, and last, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. Altogether a superb 
performance! 


October 29, 1953. Called on Father 
Edward J. Duncan, chaplain of the New- 
man Foundation at the University of 
Illinois, one of the largest such groups in 
this country, if not the largest. The first 
organization of Catholic students at 
this University was formed by Edward 
J. Mehren, in January, 1995, when 
there were about sixty Catholics among 
three thousand students. Mr Mehren 
organized the Spalding Club, named 
for John Lancaster Spalding, Arch- 
bishop of Peoria, a great name in the 
American Catholic hierarchy. 

In 1917, when there were approxi- 
mately one hundred and sixty Catholic 
students, Illinois councils of the Knights 
of Columbus financed the appointment 
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of Father John J. O’Brien, as the first 
Catholic chaplain. Eight hundred Cath- 
olics were enrolled by 1922, and the 
decision was then made to build the 
structure known as the Newman Found- 
ation at the University of Illinois. This 
Foundation, completed in 1928, includes 
Saint John’s Catholic chapel, quarters 
for the chaplain and his assistant (Farther 
Edward W. O’Rourke and Father Edgar 
C. Taylor) and Newman Hall, a resi- 
dence housing three hundred and 
twenty-five men students. Below the 
chapel are a small library, a combina- 
tion classroom and recreation hall, a 
music room, and offices. The lounge in 
Newman Hall and the cafeteria were 
intended only to handle the require- 
ments of residents of the hall, and it is 
with considerable difficulty that either 
is preémpted on occasion for the use of 
Catholic students in general. 

The Newman Foundation is now a 
steadily growing “university parish,” 
serving about three thousand Catholic 
students. Enrollment in religion courses 
is currently at an all-time high of five 
hundred a semester. These courses are 
fully accredited by the University, an 
arrangement which makes it possible for 
students to use them as electives toward 
a degree. To meet the requirements and 
interests of everyone, courses are offered 
in dogmatic, moral, and ascetic the- 
ology, and in liturgy, scripture, church 
history, and philosophy. The priests of 
the Foundation are professors for the 
courses. ‘The methods used are lectures, 
discussion groups, and seminars. 

Among those who have lectured there 
are three long-time friends of our so- 
ciety: Sister Madeleva, C.S.C., presi- 
dent of Saint Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame; Carl Merschel, artist of Chicago, 
whose work was illustrated in the Feb- 
ruary, 1953, Lir. Arts; John Pick, of 
Marquette University, and editor of 
Renascence, a magazine published semi- 
annually, by the Catholic Renascence 
Society to encourage and evaluate the 
Catholic revival of letters. 

Among the activities of this Newman 
Foundation of particular interest to 
readers of this quarterly is the annual 
Christocentric Arts Festival, the fourth one 
held from April 19 to May 9, 1953. The 
preface of the catalogue of this last 
Festival states: “Art is a natural and a 
necessary component of Christian cul- 
ture. The term Christocentric Art was in- 
tended to motivate the best of artistic 
craftsmanship to find its highest purpose 
and fullest meaning in the service of 
God. The purpose of the Festival there- 


fore is three-fold: To motivate the pro- 
duction of good Christocentric art on 
the student level and to discover and 
encourage student talent in all the arts. 
To awaken in all artists and art lovers a 
new appreciation and consciousness of 
modern Christian art, its vitality and 
significance in the expression of spiritual 
values. To provide a center in this area 
where the best of modern Christian art 
can be seen and purchased.” 

Under the impetus of Father Dun- 
can’s dynamic personality, this Festival 
and all other activities of the Newman 
Foundation produce tangible results. 
The students are exposed to a vital 
Christian art, and among the artists 
whose work has been exhibited are 
many known to our readers, for exam- 
ple: Marc Chagall and Rouault, among 
the giants; Allan Rohan Crite, Margaret 
Dagenais, Clare Fontanini, Ann Grill, 
Reverend Anthony Lauck, C.S.C., 
Trevor Wyatt Moore, Carl Paulson, 
Abraham Rattner, Mary Reardon, 
Louise Reggio, Sister Thomasita, O.S. 
F., and many others whose work we 
hope to illustrate in the future. 

In the afternoon a pleasant visit with 
Mr and Mrs Abraham Rattner, in his 
hideaway studio in Urbana — or was 
it Champaign? I had long admired 
Rattner’s work and had missed meeting 
him several times in New York. His 
extraordinary color sense — in his paint- 
ings, even in his abstract designs — 
could well produce the kind of windows 
some bold pastors would welcome in 
their churches, and I look for the day 
when such an opportunity will come to 
him. 

Then met Arthur J. Pulos, a silver- 
smith who now enjoys a grant from the 
Ford Foundation and who teaches his 
art at the University of [linois — also 
visiting professor at the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Art. A good deal of Pulos’s work 
is illustrated in the August, 1953, issue 
of Craft Horizons. This artist rightly re- 
marks that “silversmithing is an arduous 
craft requiring infinite patience, per- 
severance, and accuracy coupled with a 
discriminating sense of pure form and 
useful ornament.” 

When I meet artists like Rattner and 
Pulos, I feel optimistic about the future 
of art in this country, but that “invinci- 
ble” barrier between the artist and his 
reluctant client must be broken down — 
by healthy curiosity, sympathy, the 
desire for good work, etc, etc. And since 
many of these artists are to be found in 
the shadow of an art school or a mu- 
seum, I would suggest to prospective 


clients that they consult the director of 
the nearest museum or the dean of a 
well-known art school before getting 
involved with the ubiquitous salesman. 

The evening lecture went over well, 
thanks to an understanding and appre- 
ciative audience of some two hundred 
and fifty. I was fortunate to have color 
slides of windows, etc, from Assy and 
Audincourt, given to me a few weeks 
ago by Father Thomas McGlynn, O.P., 
who recently returned from an extended 
European trip and who is writing a 
book describing his experiences and his 
visits with famous architects and artists. 
Since Father McGlynn is himself a 
sculptor, his comments will surely be 
interesting and informative. After the 
lecture a stimulating meeting and dis- 
cussion at the home of Jack Wood and 
his charming wife. 


Minneapolis, October 30, 1953. An early 
morning start to catch the plane to 
Chicago and Minneapolis —to meet 
Robert G. Cerny, of the firm of Thorstev 
and Cerny, architects, and professor of 
of architecture at the University of 
Minnesota, who engineered my after- 
noon lecture to a group of students. 
Then an evening illustrated talk at the 
Newman Center at the University. This 
Center and the Newman Foundation 
at Illinois are the largest I have visited 
so far — real powerhouses of Catholic 
life. 


October 31, 1953. A morning’s visit to 
several new churches in Minneapolis, 
with Robert G. Cerny and Frank Kac- 
marcik — Church of Saint Francis Cab- 
rini, built several years ago and designed 
by Thorstev & Cerny; Saint Columba’s, 
designed by Barry Byrne, somewhat 
along the lines of his other church in 
Kansas City, Missouri; also the wonder- 
fully simple, but distinguished Christ 
Lutheran Church, the last completed 
work of the late Eliel Saarinen, in which 
every detail — brick, wood, stone — 
again reinforces my conviction that 
simplicity of design and excellence of 
craftsmanship comes only from a very 
talented and creative architect — the 
type that can honestly be called a master 
builder and symphony director of the 
entire job, including the work of artists 
who, on occasion, have had reason to 
complain that architects interfere with 
or lessen the efficacy and quality of their 
work. 

An early afternoon trip to Saint 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, in Frank 
Kacmarcik’s car, to visit old friends and 
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see the art school set-up I had heard 
about from many persons, in particular 
from Robert Rambusch. It was all I had 
heard about and more. Really a first- 
rate school — alive. The illustrations in 
this issue are eloquent testimony to the 
competence and vital teaching of the 
staff: Father Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B., 
(who holds a degree in architecture 
fromthe University of Illinois); Frank 
Kacmarcik, who returned to the USA 
about a year ago after a three years’ 
stay at the Ecole d’Art Sacré, Paris, and 
Sister Johanna, of Saint Joseph’s Con- 
vent, Saint Cloud, who teaches the 
history of art. 

It was good also to hear of the long- 
term plans for a complete overhaul of 
the entire building set-up of the Abbey, 
under the direction of the celebrated 
architect, Marcel Breuer. (See a preview 
of these plans in this issue.) 


Toronto, November 2, 1953. A round-about 

stop here has come to be a normal 

thing in any trip of over five hundred 

miles. A day with all the good friends 

at the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 

Studies is the restful part of these trips, 

when I can unwind from the sometimes 

exhausting schedule of lectures, visits to 

new churches, to studios of artists, etc. 

This time I was particularly anxious 

to call on Miss Jacqueline Gilson and 

see her latest painting, a Peta I had 
heard about because of a recent exhibi- 

tion in Toronto. It is a powerfully con- 

ceived interpretation — powerful enough 

to disturb many of us, since we seldom 

think deeply of the real meaning of the 

event. And I also had the opportunity 

to chat with the artist’s father, Etienne 

Gilson, the celebrated philosopher now 

teaching at the Pontifical Institute. A 

“member of the Académie Frangaise, Gil- 
son’s books are familiar to all whose 

interests centre on a Christian concep- 

tion of life. My first instruction to Gil- 

son’s thought was through La Philoso- 

~ phie au Moyen Age, which I read back in 
1925, during my three months term as 
interpreter at the France-American 
School of Art at Fontainebleau. This 
time Mr Gilson gave me a copy of his 
last book, Les Métamorphoses de la Cité de 
Dieu, the substance of his lectures at 
the University of Louvain, May, 1952. 
Had I read this book a few months 
earlier, I would have included it in the 
bibliography which appeared in our 
“India” issue, of November, 1953; be- 
cause of Gilson’s references (pages 166- 
168) to the Hindu’s difficulties in under- 
standing the Catholic belief im the 


Trinity, and other matters which con- 
cern an adaptation of a Christian con- 
cept of art to India. 

Later a visit with Lady Windle and 
her niece, Miss Marjorie Nazer, a faith- 
ful friend of our society and an artist in 
tapestry, stained glass, weaving, etc. 
[Pll always remember my first visit 
with Lady Windle, some fifteen years 
ago, when Father Gerald Phelan drove 
me out to their codperative farm near 
Toronto and we played on the floor 
with the toy trains then being assembled 
for Christmas gifts for the neighbors’ 
children. 

I had long ago read the late Sir 
Bertram Windle’s book, The Church and 
Science, and had also met Sir Bertram 
briefly after a lecture he delivered at 
Boston College in 1926. When I hear 
rumblings of impatience from friends 
who feel that twenty years of our so- 
ciety’s existence seems to have produced 
so few tangible results, I am tempted to 
quote from page 263 of Sir Bertram 
Windle’s book. In a chapter on “The 
Age of the Earth and the Age of Man on It,” 
Sir Bertram quotes from G.F. Wright’s 
work, The Origin and Antiquity of Man, 
Oberlin, Ohio, 1912, page 195: ‘“‘Large 
areas in Europe and North America, 
which are now principal centres of civ- 
ilization were buried under glacial ice 
thousands of feet thick while the civili- 
zation of Babylonia was in its heyday; 
that is to say, some five to six thousand 
years ago.” 

So — relax! Our own problem to-day 
is to melt the glacial roadblock of apathy 
or indifference, and that’s enough to 
worry about for the present. 


New York, November 7, 1953. The world 
is the Lrr. Arts Soc’s parish. A recent 
visitor to the Society’s office, Father 
Richard McMonigal, of Maryknoll, told 
me about plans to build a church in 
Bolivia. I remembered him from his 
Maryknoll-Ossining days, and now here 
he is, busy with plans for a church in 
what would be for many of us a wilder- 
ness. I hope to gather more information 
before Father McMonigal returns to his 
Bolivian post, and perhaps some day we 
shall have illustrations in the quarterly, 
with a human element story re the prob- 
lems which confront missionaries while 
building a church hundreds of miles 
from normal civilization. 


Philadelphia, November 22, 1953: Several 
weeks ago one of the faithful former 
members of the “Quilisma Club” (the 
Lir. Arts Soc’s male schola for Gregorian 


chant) Bernard Peebles, had an excel- 
lent idea which he passed on to our 
president, J. Sanford Shanley. The idea 
was to sing vespers to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the promul- 
gation of the Motu Priprio of Pius x and 
also to honor Dr Becket Gibbs, the 
first director and co-founder of the 
schola. It now seems providential that 
the initial idea should have come from 
our friend’s fertile brain, since Dr Pee- 
bles teaches the intricacies of Latin and 
Greek at the Catholic University of 
America and also because it developed 
that the pastor of the church of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, in Philadelphia, where 
it was decided to sing these vespers, was 
another old and valued friend of our 
Society, Father William J. Lallou. (See 
Father Lallou’s letter in this issue; also 
his article, in a 1934 issue of LITURGICAL 
Arts, entitled ‘“The Font and the Bap- 
tistry.”) It always helps to have a 
friendly pastor on such occasions! Four- 
teen of us, with our present and ever- 
patient director, the Reverend Joseph 
R. Foley, C.S.P. (also director of the 
much better known Paulist Choir in 
New York) journeyed to Philadelphia 
and, in the full dignity of our cassocks 
and surplices (linen —no lace), sang 
the vespers, without benefit of organ. 
All went well. Then we adjourned to 
Dr Gibbs’s and his daughter’s home 
where a buffet supper and stimulating 
conversation ended a very pleasant 
afternoon and celebration. 


New York, November 24, 1953. For some 
time I had tried to gather details of the 
planning of a Catholic chapel at the 
Idlewild International Airport. The first 
inkling came from a story in the New 
York Times. Then this afternoon came 
a young architect, Joseph Borreca (of 
the office of George J. Sole, of this city) 
who wanted to purchase back copies of 
our magazine. It soon developed that 
he was seeking data re Stations of the 
Cross, the requirements for altar design 
and appurtenances, for this airport 
chapel. Since Mr Borreca had been a 
designer in the offices of Harrison and 
Abramowitz, I expected a lively solution, 
and I was not disappointed when I saw 
the design and plans the next day. There 
are many interesting designs for chur- 
ches popping up around the land these 
days, but too many of them reflect a new 
set of clichés that can be the ruination of 
good ideas. If Borreca’s ideas and those 
of his boss, Mr Sole, are allowed to 
materialize, we may soon see, at Idle- 
wild, a chapel that can show the way 
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for similar enterprises. (See illustrations 
in this issue.) 


New York, December 2, 1953. Three exhi- 
bitions opening to-day. First, of work 
of Lambert-Rucki, of Paris. It was in 
1950 that I first met this Polish-Parisian 
sculptor. In 1938 I had seen his large 
polychromed concrete Way of the Cross 
in the then recently completed church 
of La Trinité, at Blois, France. (See 
illustrations in August, 1947, Lirurct- 
cAL Arts.) I had followed his activities 
ever since and have always been de- 
lighted with the playful, childlike, and 
reverent quality of much of his religious 
work — and also of the excellent poly- 
chromy that he introduces in most of 
his sculpture. Lambert-Rucki’s bronze 
crucifixes are well-known. A page in 
our August, 1951, issue, “French Re- 
ligious Art Visits the USA,” was de- 
voted to this artist, and since then I 
have collected more photographs from 
pieces in his Paris studio and now from 
statues shown in this New York exhi- 
bition, at Wor-De-Klee. I was particu- 
larly interested to find a small plaster 
model of a statue and smaller figures, in 
low relief, for the entrance of a French 
church, as it indicated how easily a 
great artist can submit to the discipline 
of a definite commission. 


Another annual showing of André 
Girard’s paintings at the Carstairs gal- 
lery — composed of small copies (actual 
paintings, really) of his Way of the Cross 
in Saint Ann’s chapel, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia; also small paintings in glass 
which give an idea of the major work in 
this chapel — four large windows com- 
pletely painted with scenes from the 
Gospels, much like the work executed 
in the small church at Stowe, Vermont, 
but on a grander scale. 

The last exhibition is that of mosaics 
by Mrs Louisa Jenkins, of Big Sur, 
California. I first met Mrs Jenkins in 
San Francisco during the first lap of my 
round-the-world trip and later at Big 
Sur, on my return from the Seattle 
convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, last June. It was there that 
I saw the fourteen mosaic panels for 
the Way of the Cross, since installed in 
the crypt of the church at Mount Angel 
Abbey, Saint Benedict, Oregon. The 
brilliance of these mosaics, the relief of 
pieces of marble, glass, and many other 
materials which this artist uses lavishly, 
results in work of great beauty and 
power, so much more effective than the 
more usual method of cartoon-paper 


technique so often used to-day. The 
illustrations in this issue are but an echo 
of the actual achievement, and yet they 
indicate the possibilities of this medium 
in the hands of an artist. 


December 7, 1953. Several weeks ago Mr 
Stephen P. Dorsey, of the Department 
of State, Washington, phoned for data 
and photographs for a forthcoming 
exhibit of the US International Infor- 
mation Agency. So many similar re- 
quests have come in the recent past that 
it is difficult to meet them all. At the 
moment, for example, many , photo- 
graphs from the society’s file are on loan 
in Houston, and a number of Newman 
Clubs clamor for them as well. 

To-day Mr Dorsey called at the office, 
and his explanation of the plan clarified 
my problem and enabled me to gather 
enough material for him. Art is an avo- 
cation for Mr Dorsey, who described 
himself as a frustrated architect. It is 
good to know that one in the govern- 
ment service is even a frustrated archi- 
tect, as I have been under the impression 
that government jobs were preémpted 
largely by the lawyers. In the prepara- 
tion of this exhibition, Mr Dorsey is 
acting as a consultant to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. This exhibition of 
religious art and architecture will go 
first to Germany and later, most prob- 
ably, elsewhere in Europe. 


December 9, 1953. A pleasant surprise. 
Father John LaFarge sent me a copy of 
Rythmes du Monde (Number 2, Volume 1) 
a magazine which continues the series 
formerly known as Le Bulletin des Mis- 
sions, published at the Abbaye de Saint- 
André, Bruges, Belgium. Many of our 
readers know that another excellent 
publication, L’ Art d Eglise, comes from 
the same place. In this recent issue of 
Rythmes, Father H. Van Straelen,S.V.D., 
discusses the problem of adaptation in 
Japan and refers several times, and at 
length, to some of my remarks on adap- 
tation of art and architecture in Japan 
(May, 1953, Lirurcicay Arts). It was 
encouraging to find that Father Van 
Straelen endorsed many of the sugges- 
tions I offered in the “Summary” in 
that May issue; for example, on page 
94: “‘A fourth phase (in the evolution of 
religious architecture in Japan), it seems 
to me, is not impossible. It would hinge 
on a merger of the best of Japanese 
architecture with the best of present-day 
Western architecture. After all, our 
Western designers owe a great deal to 
the spirit of simplicity and ‘open plan’ 


design which is at the root of the best 
architecture in Japan.” 

Father Van Straelen also refers to my 
article in the Spring, 1953, issue of 
Worldmission, and I was glad he quoted 
the last sentence: ““The fine work done 
anywhere can always be traced to a 
personality, whether cleric or lay, work- 
ing against great odds and particularly 
against that greatest and most elusive 
opponent, indifference.” Such an accolade 
is much appreciated. 

And Rythmes du Monde should have 
been included in the ‘‘India”’ issue’s bib- 
liography, since this number also con- 
tained a very interesting article by Jean 
Filliozat, professor at the Collége de 
France, “Les premiéres étapes de I’in- 
dianisme.”’ But we did, at least, include 
Dahmen’s work on Father Robert de 
Nobili, S.J., who did see the problems 
clearly in his day and so ran into diffi- 
culties. It is seldom healthy to run 
counter to ignorance and prejudices! 

To return to Japan. The New York- 
Tokyo architect, Antonin Raymond, 
has this to say in the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, De- 
cember, 1953, in his article ‘““The Spirit 
of Japanese Architecture”: “The archi- 
tects in Japan could be divided into 
three groups. The first and largest group 
is composed of those who are principally 
engineers, although they are engaged in 
designing buildings. The second group 
is made up of those who were educated 
in the United States or Europe and who 
have discarded or never acquired the 
knowledge of the traditional basic Jap- 
anese principles, and are trying to do 
things in the manner of their foreign 
teachers, both eclectic and modern. The 
third group — and this is the most hopeful 
group — are those who have acquired the 
benefits of modern scientific engineering and 
Western modern architectural education, who 
are conscious of the rich treasure of their own 
tradition, and try to combine these two in a 
creative way in buildings, combining the 
foreign and Fapanese way of living. This 
group ws still very small but is growing con- 
stantly.”? (Italics ours). This is indeed the 
group the Church in Japan might en- 
courage. 


December 10, 1953. Here is a definition of 
tradition that should clear up matters. I 
owe it to Talbot Hamlin, who gave me 
my first peek at the history of architec- 
ture at Columbia University and who 
since then has written many articles and 
books on the subject: “ . . . tradition 
is nO mere accumulation of facts that 
are dead, but rather the living residue 
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left after the years have done their for- 
tunate eroding work on the temporary, 
the false, and the bad. Tradition may be 
called the living portion of the past.” 


December 29, 1953. Thanks to a corporate 
member of our society, Mr Leopold 
Arnaud, dean of the school of archi- 
tecture at Columbia University, I met a 
dynamic and invigorating personality, 
Father Henry Ayrout, S.J., from Cairo, 
Egypt. He is the guiding spirit and 
initiator of the Catholic Association for 
Egyptian schools, founded in November, 
1940, when it took over forty-four free 
schools in villages along the Nile. All 
along the Nile Valley millions of fellahs 
cultivate cotton, sugar, cane, wheat, or 
maize, living and working, for the most 
part, in much the same way and under 
the same conditions as did their ances- 
tors centuries ago. There is but one 
doctor, approximately, for every ten 
thousand inhabitants. 

Since 1891, the Society of Jesus has 
tried to facilitate the education of the 
children of the fellahs by establishing and 
maintaining village schools, entirely 
cost-free. From twenty in 1918 their 
number increased to one hundred and 
twenty-two in 1952. One hundred and 
seventy teachers, male and female, in- 
struct some eleven thousand students, 
and eight medical aid centres operate 
in the principal villages. 

Father Ayrout gave me interesting 
details concerning the construction and 
“architecture” of these schools and 
chapels and, when the present material 
available for publication in our quar- 
terly is exhausted, we will have articles, 
plans, and illustrations of this aspect of 
the Church’s work in the valley of the 
Nile. And so grows the world outlook of 
our society’s far flung activities. 


January 7 1954. A rewarding conversa- 
tion with Peter Ostuni, a painter and 
one who executed a glass panel for the 
show sponsored by the Stained Glass 
Association of America and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. Mr Ostuni’s 
panel was made of small pieces of glass 
fused on a sheet of plate glass, a sort of 
glass mosaic of unusual brilliance. His 
work in enamel is perhaps better known 
and one of his best jobs in this medium 
was done for the S.S. United States. Here 
a new technique was developed by the 
artist in translating Navajo sand paint- 
ings into panels of vitreous enamel on 
metal. An article by Eugene Clute, in 
the December, 1952, issue of Craft 
Horizons, tells the story in detail. Mr 


Ostuni told me he would be very much 
interested in doing work for the Church 
and we discussed all kinds of possible 
interpretations of his vitreous enamel on 
metal technique. All he needs is a client 
with sufficient imagination and daring 
to start the ball rolling — a client who 
will face the spate of warnings that too 
often overcome those who may risk an 
adventure off the beaten path! 


Cincinnati, January 12, 1954. For some 
time past I had been waiting for an op- 
portunity to visit Grailville, at Loveland, 
Ohio. Thanks to William J. Schickel, 
artist in stained glass and other media, 
the trip became possible because of a 
lecture engagement at the monthly 
meeting of The Medievalists. I felt at 
home in this company of Catholic 
laymen since I had already been ac- 
cepted as a member of the Chicago 
chapter, in 1936. My talk on the evolu- 
tion of religious art to-day, with lantern 
slides and with asides on the more en- 
tertaining aspects of the question, was 
well received. This quotation from the 
leaflet distributed at each meeting tells 
the story: “Be it known, therefore, that 
in a world rife with materialism and 
selfishness and greed, Fear hath not 
dreaded us to call this little company 
The Medievalists, that we, the children 
of a later day, may perchance revive 
within our lives something of the Large- 
ness, the Grandeur and the Beauty of a 
glorious vanished age. Nor think we 
ourselves as out of joint because, for- 
sooth, while other men are striding for- 
ward and peering eagerly to learn the 
wonders that lie beyond the Far Hori- 
zon, we have been content to join our- 
selves in spirit with the days of Dominic 
and Francis, Giotto and Louis, Dante 
and Angelo. There burns within our 
hearts the desire to keep alive their 
cherished ideals.” 

Now that I am a member in good 
standing of the Chicago and Cincinnati 
chapters and that I join zn spirit with 
their ideals; also that many of the schol- 
arly problems of our society are guided 
by good friends at the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Mediaeval Studies of Toronto, I 
assume we may claim some knowledge 
and appreciation of the past achieve- 
ments in religious architecture and art 
and can therefore look toward the future 
with confidence and a certain amount 
of conviction! 

Earlier I had enjoyed a long visit at 
Grailville and gathered a good idea of 
the many activities of the members. I 
find a quotation from a blessing by The 


Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, tells the story 
clearly: ‘The laity in our time have an 
important task to bring Christianity 
into the market-place. Lay people must 
more and more impregnate their en- 
vironment, all its practices and customs, 
with Christian truths. I consider the 
Grailville program a fine illustration of 
what is meant by the apostolate of the 
laity in the modern world.” 

After a lecture I had an opportunity 
to see examples of fine weaving — for 
vestments, banners, etc; also paintings, 
etc. Since I made arrangements for 
photographs, some of this material will 
be illustrated in our magazine. Another 
short lecture to the student body of Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College and an eve- 
ning reception at Gabriel House — the 
Cincinnati section of the Loveland head- 
quarters — completed this most pleas- 
ant journey. 

And, by the way, anyone interested 
in art and particularly in an intellegent 
approach to all great art, should visit 
the Cincinnati Art Museum. I was for- 
tunate in being guided through the 
museum by an old friend and the direc- 
tor since 1946, Philip R. Adams. Alter- 
ations and improvements have been 
going on for some time. Under the 
guidance of Mr Adams a visit to this 
museum is truly an exciting experience. 


New York, Fanuary 29, 1954. The So- 
ciety’s world-wide editorial board grows 
daily. A pleasant visit this morning with 
Father James Filella, S.J., who has been 
in India for four years and is now spend- 
ing some time at Fordham University. 
He will leave again for India in June, 
where he will be stationed at Saint 
Xavier’s University, Bombay. He had 
called to purchase a copy of the “India” 
issue for a young scholastic in Madura, 
Edward Pascual, S.J. Since Father 
Filella told me that his young friend is 
much interested in religious art and 
that he would be a good contact for 
future data, I at once sent him back 
copies of our magazine, with a letter 
inviting the Reverend Mr Pascual to 
keep in touch with the home office! 


Recent Publications 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Paul Heinisch. Translated by 
William Heidt, O.S.B. Collegeville: Li- 
turgical Press. $6.50. 
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The progress of biblical archaeology 
during the past thirty years has been 
truly phenomenal. The excavations of 
ancient sites in the Near East have put 
us in possession of a vast amount of ma- 
terial, much of which has a direct bear- 
ing on the history of the Israelites. We 
now have many texts of Canaanite ori- 
gin which provide a background for a 
more thorough understanding of Israel’s 
culture and social customs. We know a 
great deal more about the early history 
of nations that were formerly mere 
names, and an immense amount of work 
has been done, ranging in its motive 
from earnest attempts to “prove” or 
“confirm” the Bible, to pure scientific 
endeavors to collect information. ‘These 
materials the historian evaluates rela- 
tive to their historical trustworthiness. 
Not all that he finds will prove useful 
for his purpose, and the judicious his- 
torian may find himself embarrassed by 
all the wealth at his disposal. 

One result is that all our old histories 
of the Old Testament are hopelessly 
out of date, and though many of them 
still contain material that is valid and 
useful, they are entirely inadequate just 
because there is all this new material 
which now has to be taken into account. 
Father Heinisch is one of the first who 
makes the attempt to remedy this state 
of affairs. He presents us with a popular 
history which incorporates in a practical 
form much of this new knowledge. It is 
the work of a scholar who has spent 
nearly fifty years in the study and inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. The 
farther we read, the more we are con- 
vinced that the author has mastered the 
material, ruminated on it, and then set 
forth his own statement of the matter. 

The History is divided into eight sec- 
tions: primitive history, the patriarchs, 
the age of Moses, the period of Josue 
and Judges, the era of tribal unity, the 
divided kingdom, the period of the 
exile and Persian rule, and, finally, the 
Greek and Roman period. Under each 
heading there is first a clear and concise 
narrative of the facts related in the 
Bible; second, a scrutiny of these facts 
according to the principles of Catholic 
exegesis; and third, a description of the 
cultural and religious conditions among 
the Israelites at that particular period. 

According to Genesis, primitive man 
adored one God, he was a monotheist. 
He recognized God to be the author of 
all things, his lord and master, the 
source of happiness, rewarding good 
and punishing evil. Primitive man wor- 
shipped God through prayer and sacri- 


fice. Archaeology offers us no further 
information on primitive religion be- 
yond early man’s belief in an after life. 
The ancient Hebrew religion, promul- 
gated by Moses in the name of God, is 
described in detail, and the fidelity of 
the Israelites to their established form of 
worship during successive periods of 
their history is faithfully recorded. 

The book is well indexed, has copious 
notes and references, which give excel- 
lent guidance to readers as to sources 
for investigations which suggest them- 
selves as they read the book. It can be 
expected that this history will, have a 
wide usefulness among the clergy in 
practical work as well as among students 
in our colleges and seminaries, for whom 
it seems more particulary intended. 

Henry WILLMERING, S.J. 


THE CITY OF MAN. By Christopher 
Tunnard. New York: Scribner’s. $8.50. 

The City of Man deals with the con- 
cept of a city: the psychology which 
draws people to live together, the plan 
for such a joint venture, and the way 
this plan has been solved in times past 
and in the present. There is also a plea 
for urbanism, which (contrary to certain 
current opinion) is likely to survive. 
Emphasis is placed on a need for three- 
dimensional planning, which implies 
the designers’ ability to envisage the 
completed group of buildings intended 
to occupy the plot. City planners, we 
are told, tend to become preoccupied 
with circulation, parking areas, accessi- 
bility, and many other functional ele- 
ments to the detriment of the visual 
appeal which should mark the mass 
arrangement and its detail. This fact is 
adequately substantiated by diagrams 
and illustrations. Mr Tunnard laments 
the neglect of ornamentation and the 
increasing absence of sculpture, paint- 
ing, mosaics, and trim that give rich- 
ness and scale to architecture. It is 
summed up as a neglect of aesthetics in 
modern building, and a plea is made 
for teaching people to cultivate a visual 
approach to their surroundings. The 
reviewer is prompted to observe that 
the conglomeration of atrocities that 
spring up along the unrestricted borders 
of our highways bear testimony to the 
natural aesthetic blindness common 
among the populace. As the author 
points out, there is a deplorable lack of 
good taste even on the part of those 
responsible for our current work: an 
element which is badly needed to offset 
the overstressing of comfort and func- 
tionalism. 
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Insistence on the part that the his- 
toric past should play in current cre- 
ativeness may resound in certain cen- 
tres of contemporary education. Too 
little concern may be shown for the réle 
which present-day costs play in curtail- 
ing a more lavish form of architecture. 
The starkness of modern architecture is 
well substantiated, but whether a return 
to ‘facade architecture” is the answer 
may be open to question. 

The City of Man deals with these and 
many other aspects of city planning and 
architecture in a confident manner and 
pleasing style. The sections of the book 
pertaining to suburbia and its evolution 
are highly entertaining and timely. 
Parks romantically conceived for the 
rich and poor — also the more formal 
variety — are treated at considerable 
length. Their importance in city plan- 
ning is clearly envisioned with many 
interesting suggestions as to how open 
spaces can be more artistically dealt 
with. 

As has been hinted, the illustrations 
and drawings are more than adequate. 
Notes and references are abundantly 
furnished together with a complete 
index in the back of the book. 

The City of Man should be highly 
recommended to all practicing design- 
ers. In a few instances the emphasis may 
be misplaced, but most of it can be 
taken to heart. The book could serve 
well as recommended reading for the 
legion of embryo artists, architects, 
craftsmen, and even engineers in our 
schools. The fact that good taste is a 
foremost ingredient in our problem 
should be underlined; also the idea that 
in city planning the buildings should be 
emphasized rather than the streets is an 
interesting approach to a better urban- 
ism. 

J. SANFORD SHANLEY. 


JOANNES OCKEGHM. By Ernst 
Krenek. New York: Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 

This is the first in a very promising 
series of volumes entitled Great Religious 
Composers under the general editorship 
of Dr John J. Becker, composer-in- 
residence at Barat College of the Sacred 
Heart, Lake Forest, Illinois. One must 
hail the foresight of the publisher in 
directing our attention to those com- 
posers, all too little known, who are the 
fount of our musical tradition. 

Much of the writing about composers 
like Ockeghm was done when little 
was known about them, when — in 
fact — few of their works were readily 
available even in manuscript. The his- 
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tories of music from century to century 
have compounded the erratic judgment 
of those who dismissed these early com- 
posers so unfavorably and with so little 
knowledge. 

Ockeghm (1430-1495) for several 
generations was called a ‘“‘cerebralist.’’ 
Much was made of a motet in thirty-six 
voice parts which was called a “thirty-six 
voice twittering.” The mission of this 
series is to destroy such mistaken no- 
tions, to summon composers such as 
Ockeghm out of the dreadful shades of 
antiquity. Ideally, then, conductors and 
publishers will unite to edit these early 
works and give them performance. 

Essentially, these volumes promise to 
become an absorbing series of case his- 
tories in the story of musical art. 
“Everybody who occupies _ himself 
with the history of music will notice 
that stylistic differences, oftentimes a 
matter of alarm and controversy to con- 
temporary witnesses, shrink in propor- 
tion to the distance in time, so that after 
only a hundred years or even less, we 
can hardly understand what the shout- 
ing was about .. .” Throughout the 
volume Mr Krenek brings to the study 
of Ockeghm the mind of a critic alive to 
the musical values of our own day. As a 
modern composer well-known through- 
out the world, he is qualified to bring a 
unique perspective to the struggle of one 
creative artist to express himself con- 
vincingly. 

We are quite unused to hearing worth- 
while contemporary music in our 
churches to-day. Not so in the days of 
Ockeghm, when “composers put forth 
their most conscientious efforts in the 
writing of religious music and . . . the 
most interesting, elaborate, and for- 
ward-looking accomplishments were ob- 
tained in that field.”” Theirs was a dif- 
ferent vocation “‘who did not intend to 
entertain the congregation with pleasant 
sound combinations . . . They tried to 
muster the resources of their art in order 
- to achieve the highest degree of perfec- 
tion that was at their disposal and thus 
to please God, for whom nothing less 
than the most elaborate and demanding 
artistic creation would do.” 

It is against the general background 
of the age and its musical characteristics 
simply and beautifully explained that 
Ernst Krenek unveils the unknown 
Ockeghm. In his own bold way, Ock- 
eghm took convention by the forelock 
and led it away captive; he used rhythm 
in a most unpredictable and _ liberal 
manner. The author explains his use of 
the melodic line: 


It is as if a very long bridge were to be built 
without pillars; each time a span was com- 
pleted, at the point where a supporting pillar 
would normally be required, some miraculous 
engineering device would cause another span 
to issue from it, and thus the process would 
continue until the opposite shore was reached. 
In such a simple and effective man- 
ner Ernst Krenek brings Ockeghm ‘‘out 
of the shadows” that have engulfed him 
these hundreds of years. In a day when 
there is a tremendous surge of interest in 
mediaeval music, this volume of eighty- 
four pages should be of interest to the 
layman. One can hope only that we 
shall begin to hear frequent concerts of 
his works — this Chaucer of music, 
otherwise treasurer of Saint Martin in 

Tours for thirty-five years. 
James B. WELCH. 


ART SACRE AU XX* SIECLE. By P. R. 
Régamey, O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf 
(Collection Art et Dieu). ART SACRE 
MODERNE. By Joseph Pichard. Illus- 
trated. Paris and Grenoble: B. Arthaud. 

That the liturgy is the keystone of 
sacred art is the theme of Father Réga- 
mey’s book. The author gathers many 
thoughts he has expressed many times in 
the publication L’ Art Sacré, and again 
he warns of exaggerations which are the 
scourge of so many discussions relative 
to sacred art— exaggerations occa- 
sioned by too great an insistence on 
peripheral niceties. Such exaggerations 
can lead to what have been known as 
“liturgical styles” instead of the normal 
production which flows easily and freely 
from an artist who is imbued with a 
sound liturgical spirit. The liturgy offers 
to the artist a spiritual discipline through 
which his personality is led to willing 
acceptance. 

This essentially spiritual discipline is 
all that the Church requires of the artist, 
and we should not seek for restrictive 
clauses, favorable or otherwise, to ar- 
tistic creation. The Church, which is 
Catholic and therefore universal in 
space, in time, and in the encourage- 
ment of all manifestations of our human 
nature, will never legislate to make any 
one aesthetic obligatory. 

There is no prescription of the 
Church, gua Church, which for sacred 
art is unfavorable to a living art, pro- 
viding the artist responds to this spir- 
itual discipline — intangible and of 
variable intensity, but creative and 
alive. In this connection, Father Rég- 
amey points out that: “The great mas- 
ters have always welcomed definite pro- 
grammes and willingly accept the rigor- 
ous application of liturgical law.” 


Further the author treats of tradition 
in sacred art, of the possibilities of a 
living art, of non-figurative art, of archi- 
tecture, and of the actual state of affairs. 
A very complete index and an analyti- 
cal table of contents make of this book a 
valuable compendium in a controver- 
sial, yet simple, subject. 

In L’ Art Sacré moderne, Joseph Pichard 
tells the story of the development of 
religious art in France since 1890, when 
a number of young painters were con- 
cerned for the vitality of their art in 
relation to the Church. The author es- 
tablishes his thesis when he remarks 
that, in all ages, the clergy, bound as 
it is by a static conception of tradi- 
tion, is tempted to look askance at the 
dynamism of the most characteristic art 
of the time. 

This paradox came to a head in the 
nineteenth century when we witness 
the first rumblings of that divorce be- 
tween the Church and the most repre- 
sentative artists of the era. Mediocrity 
has entered a wedge to sever artistic life 
from the service of the Church. 

M. Pichard leads us back to the great 
art of Delacroix, although that artist 
produced few religious works. Then 
Hippolyte Flandrin and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. 

It is only when we come to Maurice 
Denis and Georges Devalliéres that we 
enter into a new phase of sacred art. 
All the great names of that period pep- 
per these pages: Gauguin, Paul Serusier, 
Verkade (to become a monk at Beuron), 
Emile Bernard, Bonnard, and others. 
Georges Rouault began his work at that 
time, but it is since World War II 
(1939-1944) that the general public has 
become aware of his great religious 
paintings. It is significant that the Holy 
Father, in recent months, has conferred 
on Rouault the grand cross of Saint 
Gregory. 

The author goes on to record achieve- 
ments in architecture in France, in 
Switzerland, in Germany. He traces the 
various stages in the raging controversy 
on sacred art, and then logically de- 
votes a chapter to the question of great 
painters and sculptors being given op- 
portunities to produce work for Catho- 
lic churches. It is here that we can de- 
plore the fact that, with the exception of 
Assy, a painter of the stature of Rouault 
was never offered such an opportunity. 

The problems which confront artists 
to-day are the matter of the last chapter. 
In conclusion, Mr Pichard notes that 
much of what seems to be irreducible 
opposition can melt away in the con- 
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viction that we have reached a point at 
which sacred art, while expressive of the 
tradition of the Church and of the vital- 
ity of the artist, responds to the needs 
of our times. 

Joseph Pichard was one of the foun- 
ders of that lively magazine, L’Art Sacré, 
now ably edited by Fathers Couturier 
and Régamey, O.P. He has organized 
many exhibitions of religious art and 
was largely responsible for the French 
section shown in Rome during the 1950 
Holy Year. 

Both these books would be welcome 
in English translations. 


M. L. 


THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL. By 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand. New York: P. 7. 
Kenedy and Sons. $3.00. 

DR VON HILDEBRAND sees in our 
times a crucial moment in the contest 
for the souls of men. Both the dream of 
individualistic self-sufficiency of the de- 
mocracies of the West and the collective 
anti-personalism of the communist state 
illustrate the denial by modern man of 
his true condition — the condition of 
creaturehood. Just as in the dim past of 
biblical history, man’s blasphemous en- 
deavor on the plains of Babylon to make 
himself self-sufficient ended in the con- 
fusion of tongues, so to-day, by denying 
all ties with anything higher than him- 
self, man is building a new Tower of 
Babylon. 

This is the theme Dr Von Hildebrand 
so dramatically sets forth in the opening 
chapter of his latest work, The New 
Tower of Babel, and which he unfolds in 
detail in the succeeding essays — essays 
which exemplify Dr Von Hildebrand’s 
admirable gift for combining serious 
thought with popular appeal. 

In the second essay, ‘“The Dethrone- 
ment of Truth,” the author points out 
the modern detachment of the notion of 
truth from its roots in God, where alone 
it derives its meaning, and the tragic 
consequences of this detachment. As the 
figure of God recedes from modern life, 
the terrible leviathan of the modern 
state takes its place, and we are made to 
see clearly that in denying Providence, 
far from making ourselves independent, 
we are but choosing Caesar for our hard 
master. 

In this essay, too, Dr Von Hildebrand, 
ever the enemy of the verbal and logical 
clichés of the professional philosopher, 
reminds us that what should be first for 
the philosopher is not loyalty to some 
historical figure or inherited system, but 
the uncompromising search for truth. 


Reality, not philosophical conformity, 
be it to Thomism or any other system, 
is the touchstone of truth —a_ pro- 
nouncement that would surely be ap- 
plauded by the Angelic Doctor! 

In a further essay the author points 
out in reference to the current emphasis 
on functionalism that it is not the only 
or even the most important value, either 
in the field of art or in the wider field of 
human living, and he warns us of the 
danger of substituting the life of effi- 
ciency for the life of Christian virtue. 

One of the high points of this volume 
is the superb chapter, “Beauty, in the 
Light of the Redemption,” where the au- 
thor pleads the importance of beauty as 
a source of spiritual nourishment. “It 
is not a matter of indifference,” Dr Von 
Hildebrand says, “‘whether a hymn to 
the Sacred Heart or to our Lady be 
sentimental and trivial, or whether it be 
of a sublime and exalted beauty like the 
Ave Verum of Mozart, for triviality falsi- 
fies the world into which we are here to 
be drawn. Here the liturgy is again our 
great model. The liturgy of the Mass 
and of the Breviary, as the prayer of 
Christ, as an objectivation of the sacred 
life of the Church, clearly indicates in 
its construction, its form, its rhythm, 
and its Gregorian chant what role beauty 
of form plays in the light of the Redemp- 
tion, how it is also fit to speak to us of 
God, to lead us to God, to glorify God.” 

The range of problems tackled in this 
little volume is wide, but few men are 
better qualified to comment on the con- 
temporary scene than Dr Von Hilde- 
brand, in whom a sensitive and ever 
fresh insight into the profundities of 
moral values is combined with the prac- 
tical wisdom of a philosopher who in 
his own life has never hesitated to chal- 
lenge the babel of the market-place with 
the weapon of truth. 

DANIEL J. SULLIVAN, 
Fordham University, 
New York City. 


ARCHITECTURE THROUGH THE 
AGES. By Talbot Hamlin. New York: 
Putnam’s. $10.00. 

Thirteen years ago the first edition of 
this work, by a professor of architecture 
at Columbia University, appeared and 
established the author’s reputation as an 
architectural historian of the first rank. 
In a way it was a sequel to the text book 
on the history of architecture published 
by the author’s father, A. D. F. Hamlin, 
in 1911 —a text book which fed the 
imagination of several generations of 
architects in the United States. 


The present edition takes into ac- 
count the rapid growth of architectural 
knowledge and the maturing of what 
has been generally called modern archi- 
tecture. The final chapter, “The Archi- 
tecture of Today,” shows how certain 
revolutionary developments in building 
techniques and in new materials have 
brought new life to architectural design. 

The several hundred illustrations give 
a good idea of the dynamic development 
of forms since the primitive attempts in 
Mexico, Ireland, and Italy, down to the 
recent and well-known buildings by 
architectural personalities. 

The curious layman and the embryo 
architect will find in Professor Talbot 
Hamlin’s book a wealth of background 
material which will enable them to steer 
a course in the apparent confusion of 


some present-day architecture. 
M. L. 


LETTERING ART IN MODERN USE. 
By Raymond A. Ballinger. New York: 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation. $12.00. 

A fascinating book showing in practi- 
cal form the finest examples of lettering 
in use to-day. It covers the fields of 
packaging, publicity, posters, display, 
books, silver, glass, stone, fabrics, and 
architecture. The author includes a 
little history, since the subject is not 
complete without it. 

Students of lettering will find illustra- 
tions devoted to methods, tools, and 
the execution of contemporary lettering 
styles particularly helpful, not to men- 
tion the inspiration they will derive 
from studying the many examples from 
the great masters. Professional designers 
will find here a wealth of ideas and 
suggestions that will often have a 
very immediate bearing on the job at 
hand. 

Mr Ballinger is director of the depart- 
ment of advertising design at the 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art. 
He believes that lettering is most im- 
portant in its application to other art 
forms. This sound principle is demon- 
strated in “Lettering Art in Modern 
Use.” A book of this kind belongs in 
every good art library. 

Josep P. AscHERL, 
New York City. 


THE EASTER STORY. By Felix R. 
McKnight. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $2.50. 

For many years Mr. Felix R. Mc- 
Knight has been a journalist and 
covered a great variety of assignments. 
This is not his first attempt at religious 
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writing. The writing of “The Easter 
Story” was a challenge to him, not 
being a Bible student but an ordinary, 
church-going layman. He retells the 
story of Christ from Palm Sunday to 
the Resurrection on Easter Sunday with 
a simplicity of language and a reverence 
that is quite moving. The events of 
the great drama of Holy Week are 
reported day by day, comprising in 
all eight chapters, each with a significant 
title like: ‘“Tuesday before Easter — 
Day of Controversy.” ‘ 

The line drawings by Edwin Schmidt 
and Emil Biemann are very sensitively 
done and reproduced in a variety 
of colors. The chapter-opening illustra- 
tions are surprinted over haphazard 
areas of color—-a good advertising 
technique but hardly suitable for this 
book. 

The lavish use of color throughout 
seems to have been wasted. The total 
effect of illustrations and text would 
have been far more effective had they 
been simply printed in a few choice 
colors. 

In a number of instances the text 
is printed over the illustration — an 
unfortunate decision on the part of 
the designer. There is little justification 
for this conflict. 

Despite these minor defects “The 
Easter Story” is still a very impressive 


and beautiful narration which will be 


genuinely appreciated by many. 
JoserH P. AscHERL, 
New York City. 


FEDE E ARTE. An International Review 
of Sacred Art. Rome. Piazza della Can- 
celleria. Monthly. $9.00 a Year. 

A new review (three issues have so 

far appeared — January, February, and 
March 1953) of sacred art, published 
under the direction of the Pontifical 
Commission for Sacred Art in Italy. 
The contents are divided between ar- 
ticles of historical interest — the first 
article in number one is devoted to 
-Leonardo — and the work of present 
day artists and architects, with emphasis 
on the Italian scene. Of particular 
interest to us is an article in which the 
author, Michele Guerrisi (‘Religious 
Art and the Crisis in Contemporary 
Taste”), comments on Rouault. 


* Church of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

+ October 16, 1953. 

t November, 1952, issue. 

+t “The Sanctuary of Blessed Martin de Porres 
at Bayview, Puerto Rico.” November, 1952, 
issue. 


Correspondence 


Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
To the Editor of Lrrurcica. Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

The vespers sung in this church * on 
the last Sunday after Pentecost by the 
schola cantorum of the Liturgical Arts 
Society was a service devotionally in- 
spiring and liturgically correct. The 
congregation, gathered from all parts of 
the city, was enthusiastic in its apprecia- 
tion of the simplicity and sincerity of the 
singing. Every word of the sacred text 
was intelligently pronounced and the 
inflections of the music accurately ren- 
dered. 

Many of those who were present 
were much impressed by the chant, so 
simple and devotional, of a function 
which few of them had ever witnessed. 
Up to about a century ago, vespers in a 
very truncated and incorrect form used 
to be a regular Sunday evening service 
in most of our parish churches. Now, 
even this ‘“‘maiméd rite” has become ob- 
solete, and unhappily vespers can be 
attended only in seminary chapels or 
religious houses. 

The performance, therefore, of the 
schola cantorum was in the nature of a 
novelty of liturgical experience. An 
added novelty was the chanting a 
cappella, without organ accompaniment, 
a feature which enhanced the artistry of 
the singing. 

Many of those who made up the con- 
gregation were surprised at the brevity 
of the function, especially as the fifth 
psalm was the Jn exitu Israel, a psalm of 
Brobdingnagian length. 

All in all, vespers by the schola can- 
torum was a worthy observance of the 
golden jubilee of the Motu Proprio on 
Church music of Blessed Pope Pius the 
tenth and an appropriate personal trib- 
ute to Doctor Becket Gibbs, the first 
director of the choral group. 

Yours truly 
The Reverend WiLuiAM J. LALLOu. 


Catano, 
Puerto Rico 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your article in 
The Commonweal } and the way you give 
details for the readers of LirurcicAL 
Arts about your trip around the world. 
I devour them. Your picture story on the 
Philippines ¢ is a revelation. Fine in- 


deed. 


In both The Commonweal and Lirurcti- 
CAL ARTs (page 130, August, 1953, issue) 
you defend a principle — and forgive 
me for being frank, everything is among 
friends — which I think is very debata- 
ble, discussible, and dangerous. It might 
be a sort of reaction against what I 
wrote in my article on the Bayview 
church ¢{: that the architect is not the 
director of the orchestra. You, on the 
contrary, state twice that the architect 
should be so, and that all other co- 
operating artists should fiddle — as he 
(the architect) more or less tells them to 
fiddle, in order to get unity and artistic order 
into churches. 

It is my frank opinion that to say 
this is at least very discussible and for 
that reason very dangerous to propose 
it as a kind of axiom. 

It is true only in case the architect 
knows about all the different items, such 
as mural painting, glass, sculpture, and 
has no artists at his disposal to work 
with. 

Ad I: The architect knows about all 
these things; this is a very exceptional 
case, too exceptional for you to be en- 
titled to base an axiom on it. 

Ad II: Suppose the architect knows 
and has no artists at his disposal; he ap- 
plies the codperation of glass people, 
statue makers, and painters as mere 
craftsmen, who are not supposed to have 
their own vision of things. 

In this case you cannot even talk 
about an artistic embellishment of a 
church. There is only a more or less 
acceptably good decorative job. 

No artist who respects himself will 
ever work out things ready-made by the 
brain of an architect, unless he wants 
to kill himself. 

So, by this axiom: the architect con- 
ductor of the orchestra, you chase the 
artist out of the church instead of taking 
him into it. And that is just the opposite 
of what you have been fighting for ever 
since LirurGIcAL ARTs started. 

In normal cases the architect is only 
competent where there is the solution of 
the space-puzzle. That is his profession 
and these are the limits. The rest is up 
to the responsible individuals. If irre- 
sponsible they might spoil a building. 
If responsible and competent they might 
improve on it by their own vision; this 
freedom the artist must have in order to 
produce. The word order sounds like 
fascism. It is perhaps that order the 
modern architect is after which produces 
in a modern church windows like this 
and statues like that. No real piece of art 
ever clashes with the walls and spaces 
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of the sacrosanct modern architecture, 
so long as it is a real piece of art made 
by a sincere and competent artist who 
has been over the spot with reverence 
and understanding and who has worked 
out his art freely and according to his 
own judgment. 

As for the case at Bayview: I had a 
crucifix made that should be there. 
Handicapped by the architect, I made 
the actual one which was suggested by 
him and was approved by him when it 
was still in my workshop. In place, I 
disapproved of it myself and the archi- 
tect did not approve wholeheartedly. 
So that is the result. 

Also the window design was suggested 
by him. I made that sketch after the 
sketch made by Joep Nicolas and illus- 
trated in LirurcicAL ARTs was disap- 
proved by the architect (because he did 
not know how to interpret this sketch in 
glass). When he finally approved my 
sketch and told me that listening to him 
was wiser, all the same I knew I could 
not give an honest bit of work of my own. 
I went back to my studio, tore up the 
sketch and worked out something en- 
tirely my own, with due respect for the 
building. Knowing this to be my deci- 
sion, the architect came over and said: 
“T am sorry about this space for the 
glass; we had better close it.” Very en- 
couraging for an artist! He could have 
talked someone in a New York shop into 
following his idea, but not me. 

So, you see, this particular case illus- 
trates how wrong your axiom might 
prove to be. Artists might stay out of a 
business like this for fear of that kind 
of order which dislocates artists. 

How about the cathedral of Chartres 
with its two different belfrys? The 
cathedral of Avila with its four or five 
different styles? The church in Avila 
(San Pedro) with Roman choir (ninth 
century) and gothic nave (twelfth cen- 
tury)? The cathedral of Bourges, with its 
beautiful windows at the top (twelfth 
century) and renaissance windows at 
the bottom? 

What happens in case the architect 
dies and cannot be consulted any more? 
Must we leave the church unfinished? 
Would you have a colloquy with the 
spirit of the architect? 

I think the architect should build the 
church and, having built it, then stay 
in his office for good. Then look for re- 
sponsible artists who don’t have to be- 
have like schoolboys. Then you will get 
somewhere. 

Yours truly, 
Marco.ino Maas, O.P. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
To the Editor of LrrurcicAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

It must have surprised some of your 
readers (it certainly surprised me!) to 
see on the frontispiece of the November, 
1953, issue of your quarterly, a photo- 
graph “Courtesy of the Museum of 
Fine Arts’ representing a fresco frag- 
ment from one of the Ajanta caves in 
India — then to find in the descriptive 
paragraph below a reference to the same 
fragment as ‘“‘now stored in the Indian 
section of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum.” Actually the fresco was so de- 
scribed in the auction catalogue of 
Sotheby’s, London, where it was pur- 
chased by the Museum of Fine Arts in 
March, 1921. It has been here in Boston 
on permanent exhibition for many years. 

Yours truly, 
AuicE M. MacInnis, 
Instructor, 
|Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Epiror: Mea culpa. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Sincere congratulations on your ex- 
cellent India issue. It is very interesting 
to read, but most of all it was a solid 
contribution to a very difficult subject. 
I was particularly pleased that so many 
of the contributions were from Indian 
writers, some of whom I know. The 
bibliography, too, was quite good. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend CALVERT ALEXANDER, S.J. 
Editor, Fesuit Missions. 


Villanova University, 
Pennsylvania 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts, 
Dear Sir: 

Being a seminarian in simple vows, I 
cannot speak from experience of the 
effect of contemporary religious art on 
Catholics in general, but I would like to 
express how much benefit I have de- 
rived from it personally. My first intro- 
duction to religious art came through 
LirurGicAL Arts, and since then I have 
found browsing through past issues of 
your quarterly as helpful as spiritual 
reading. A work of art cannot be com- 
prehended in a single intuitive glance, 
but like literature requires meditation, 
and often may be best understood on 
one’s knees. 

Basically, religious art is a servant 
and not a master and it achieves its pur- 
pose in the liturgy, aiding man to con- 
template its Uncreated Beauty. The 


strong, sensible and deeply religious art 
of to-day is justifying its own existence 
and, I feel sure, would be approved in 
any of the great ages of the Church. 

Much of to-day’s religious art seems to 
draw its spirituality and spiritual effects 
from four sources. 1. The example of 
the artist. 2. A truer conception of the 
subject. 3. The revelation of the sub- 
ject. 4. The essentially spiritual nature 
of the subject and its treatment. Perhaps 
the first is unconscious but, I think, never- 
theless, real. Self-movement is one of 
the first signs of life, and those who see 
churches being raised, paintings and 
statues being executed, by craftsmen 
who are very much of their time and of 
their Faith, can only conclude to the 
vitality of the Church. 

Whether or not men place beauty 
among the transcendentals, they are 
finding that the ¢rue is the beautiful, that 
an appreciation of beauty is an appreci- 
ation of the rational. What I am trying 
to say here is that Christ is being repre- 
sented less and less by the inane pink and 
white statues we see, and that the Christ 
of the Gospels is being found and found 
to be beautiful. 

It was Chesterton who said, ‘‘the 
mystic thinks that the spiritual is very 
close behind the material, like a brigand — 
hiding behind a bush,” and it seems to 
be the genius of such men as Rouault 
and Mestrovic to see in perspective this 
spirituality which is too close for every- 
one else. Because they can see ‘“‘the 
splendor of form,” they can show it. 
Here lies the gift of the artist, in ex- 
pressing in color and line the immater- 
ial. 

Because they have regarded spiritual 
subjects with spiritual insight, and 
treated them, not with sentiment and 
weak emotion, but with respect and 
dignity, the whole result fulfils the pur- 
pose of the artist. 

My own indebtedness to religious art 
is very great and I hope to be able to 
open to others an additional means of 
arriving at God, which no other means 
could give them. LirurcicaL Arts de- 
serves to be congratulated on its work of 
awakening people to the beauty of the 
liturgical worship of the Church. There 
is such a thing as “the monotony of 
piety,” but if our minds are refreshed by 
visible beauty, the way to God can be 
much easier and more direct. 

Congratulations again for the excel- 
lent work of the society and all good 
wishes for the future. 

Yours truly, 
Joun E. Barry, O.S.A. 


